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TEXAS TEC? ~t 


Reward For Murder 
By WARD THOMAS 


Detailed markets for the detective novel 








The Battle Front 


By JACK CONROY 


The proletarian story, and where to sell it 


What Shall | Write About? 


By FRED KUNKEL 


A professional trade journalist shows 
how to build up a_ subject file. 


New York and Pacific Coast 
Market Letter 
Book Publisher Markets 


Radio Markets 
Greeting Card Verse Markets 


Trade Journal Markets 











Is One Good One Is One 
Good One Is One Uzzell 


HAVE just heard that Gertrude Stein has sold a sample of her don’t-give-a. 
I damn writing to Cosmopolitan for over $1700. Perhaps there is something in 

it after all! Do you see what I’m driving at in my Gertrude Stein title? Do 
the words alone haunt you? Or do you get the sense also? The sense is that I 
want more readers of Writer's Digest to realize that I am the one most able, by 
reason of training and experience, to help them. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s. 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, etc. 


Special Lecturer, School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. 


Author “Narrative Technique”, standard college text- 
book, and Editor “Short Story Hits” for 1932 and 1933, 
all published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HAT RESULTS! No miracles, but within the year I’ve seen my students 

of the past year and a half arriving. I’ve made no complete list of their 

sales, but among others I’ve found my clients five times in the Saturday 
Evening Post, three times in Esquire, and in Cosmopolitan, New Yorker, Forum, 
Mercury, Vanity Fair, Household, McLean’s, Metropolis, Manuscript, Prairie 
Schooner, Fantasy, and Saga. One book completed with me has reached the best 
seller lists, and another has had most favorable reviews. Among the hits of the 
season on Broadway is a play by a writer who produced a successful first novel 


under my direction. 
Vv 


My criticism fee: $5 for five thousand words or less, and a dollar a thousand 
above that. Send for my free booklet “How I Work With Writers”. All questions 
asked will be answered in a friendly, personal letter, with no ballyhoo or exag- 


gerated claims. 


v 


The Blue Pencil, a monthly bulletin on the art of writing, is beginning its 
second year. Authoritative information on professional writing. One dollar a 
year, single copies fifteen cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


LITERARY CRITIC ADVISER 
342 MADISON AVENUE W NEW YORK CITY 
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Built to take 


punishment 


ROVAL és MODEL 


The trim neat lines of the new Royal Writer’s 
Model give instant confidence. This machine is 
lightning inaction, ruggedandstrong. Athorough- 
going portable — designed especially for authors, 
newspaper writers, reporters and editors! ¢ The 
size of the keyboard has been increased to include 
such new features as the paragraph key and the 
exclamation point — 88 characters in all. The 


type is Clear-face—open, modern—making pos- 
sible many extra-sharp, crisp carbons. ©® Try 
one at your nearest Royal Dealer. Even if you’ve 
never typed before, you will find the Royal Port- 
able amazingly simple to operate. Finished in 
enamel and chromium, it will give a lifetime of 
useful, efficient service. Reasonably priced. 
Monthly payments as low as $1 per week. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO OBTAIN THE FACTS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. WD-235, 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


( ) Please send me interesting literature 
describing the **Writer’s Model’ and Roy- 
al’s complete line of portable typewriters. 


( ) Also quote trade allowance on my 
—_________Typewriter, Serial Number 
_______against purchase of a new Royal 
Portable Typewriter. 


NAME 


STREET 


Crs. STATE 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 3. 


Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


O student of the technique of writing for 

publication can find in any training course 
any trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for 
himself if he possesses the necessary spark of tal- 
ent—and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be 
taken to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the posses- 
sion of which will enable you, in your own home, in a 
few short weeks, etc., etc.” 


200 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 200 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men respon- 
sible for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens. Before you realize it, you are swinging into the 
more difficult special stories and interviews. You are gain- 
ing confidence — facility — style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the start) to 
begin doing some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks 
for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, brief articles, 
humorous contributions, items of current interest, and 
other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


BECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing 
and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“Tf you possess any natural ability at the start’”’—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked yourself. We 
have a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer 
your question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of 
course, free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 





‘ 
Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—February. | 

H 

i 


Mr. 
ITN, | scasidsciscpsacd vuiudedeeeicnbusnniaaeebeeseiebesseensdinapeeereenseiotaeenenieueess - 
Miss 


INE caaccvnseciscssantioveurvensenvecuitsadercees 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
7B325 call on you) 





WRITER’s DiGEst 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Wruiter’s Dicest. 











Sir: 

Pictorial Review and Dodd, Mead and Company 
announce a new $10,000 Prize Novel competition 
for 1935 for first novels by American and Cana- 
dian authors. Previous competitions have been 
won by Martha Ostenso’s “Wild Geese,” Mateel 
Howe Farnham’s “Rebellion,” and L. M. Alexan- 
der’s “Candy.” 

Novels should be more than 50,000 words in 
length but there is no limitation on subject or 
method of treatment. The contest closes on Oc- 
tober 15th next and full particulars may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Prize Novel Contest Edi- 
tors, at either Pictorial Revicw or Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 

Dopp, Meap AND Company, 
449 4th Ave., New York City. 





Sir: 

“Adventure” March Ist issue will have my first 
published fiction. Also in February a series of 
articles in “Engineering Journal” part of credit 
goes to Dicest articles and market notes. 

FRANK W. GRAVLIN, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

The United Feature Syndicate is in the market 
for 18,000 word novelettes written in six install- 
ments of 3,000 words each. Love, adventure, action, 
mystery and business stories are wanted—fast mov- 
ing, well written, about interesting and colorful 
people, with suspense at the end of each install- 
ment to carry the reader over to the next chapter. 
Good plotting is essential. Rates per story vary, 
but one-half cent per word is minimum, payable 
on acceptance. Writers are requested to send 
synopsis to Miss Frances Rule, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

We would be obliged for publication of above 
facts in your columns. 

Yours truly, 
I, K. SHumMAN, Managing Editor, 
220 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 


Sir: 

We will be glad to have you announce that 
Detective Tabloid, 529 South Seventh Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is in the market for outstanding 
fact detective stories, in any length up to 5,000 
words, as well as for sensational non-crime articles 
—— somewhat after the Sunday supplement 
style. 

Photos must be supplied by the author, or must 
be easily available from other sources. Payment 
for manuscripts is on acceptance at a minimum of 
one cent a word; photos bring $3.00 each. | Re- 
ports are made within ten days and payment 1s on 
acceptance. 

GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION, 
John J. Green, Editor. 
529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Writer’s Digest is your best instruction when writing advertisers 
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-LOCAL AUTHOR 


MAKES GOOD! 


That headline appears every month 
over news stories in towns throughout 
the country. And every month I've 
helped one or more local writers to 
make news by becoming authors — 
writers whose stories are SELLING. 

1935 is just a few days old as | write 
this, but already a new success story is 
in order. Kenneth Atkin- 
son, East Orange, N. J., 
writes: “Il saw stars, | 
heard a birdie sing — 
‘tweet, tweet, yoo hoo, 
dada, da — da, da —— da,’ 
when | got your telegram 
announcing the sale of 
my story." 

And here are other suc- 
cess stories—new writers 
for whom | made first fic- 
tion sales during the last six 
months of 1935: Robert 
Smaridge and John Mal- 
lory in December; Helene 
Rice in November; Myra Waterman and 
Ivan French in October; Edwin Sloat, 
Bonner Gillespie and Archie Macdonald 
in September; Elluce Seaman, George 
Michener and W. W. Van Dale in Au- 
gust; Joseph Leahy in July. 

And we don't stop with one sale—we 
go on to others. (I sold 234 manuscripts 
for my clients in 1934.) At this time last 


Ft. Madison, Iowa 


A Local Author who made good 
—three sales since September 


SEND 3c STAMP FOR BOOKLET, 





EDWIN K. SLOAT 


year Robert Blackmon of Florence, S. C.., 
was where Kenneth Atkinson is now—a 
single sale to his credit. Now he writes: 
"Do you realize that as this year starts 
| have five stories on the stands, and 
my name is featured on two covers? 
You've sold 22 stories for me this year 
—four over your prediction — which 
bears out a statement | 
made: ‘Enlist with Lurton 
Blassingame, do as he 
says, work like the devil, 
and success will come as 
a matter of course.’ " 

| can do for YOU what 
| am doing for other writ- 
ers. You'll have to work 
hard—but if you have at 
least ordinary ability and 
will stick to it I'll bet that 
before the end of the 
year you will be able to 
hand your local news- 
paper a story headed, 
“Local Author Makes Good." 

The year is young—let's get going. 
Send me a manuscript for criticism. (I 
guarantee you satisfaction—or your 
money back.) Manuscript criticism $3 
for 2000 words or less; $5 for 2000 to 
5000 words; $1 per thousand there- 
after to 10,000. Special rates on 
novelettes and novels. 

SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 


Luton Fylassingame 
s, € 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


(A short story, a novelette and an article of my own are now on the newsstands.) 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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$500 ADVANCE 


We have just had the pleasure of recording 
this ADVANCE ROYALTY on another book 
placed by us. This time 
the author is Maurice 
Chideckel—who had no 
idea of writing the book 
until we obtained the 
assignment from one of 
the publishers with 
whom we are in contact 
and gave him the break. 

As we prepare this 
announcement the morn- 
ing's mail brings eleven 
acceptances from one 
magazine house alone, 
in addition to other, 
more diverse, sales notices. Many writers are 
going to be inspired and encouraged by these 
sales. Is there any reason why YOU shouldn't 
be among the authors who get good news 
from us? When our clients, aided by our frank, 
friendly, and effective criticisms, can sell to 
such markets as COSMOPOLITAN, SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, FORUM, AMERICAN MER- 
CURY, LIBERTY, WOMAN'S WORLD, THRILL- 
ING LOVE, THRILLING ADVENTURE, SPORTS- 
MAN PILOT, BREEZY, SNAPPY, McCLURE 
SYNDICATE and a host of others, we are pretty 
sure we can help you as we are helping them. 

Whether you write stories, articles, poems, 
or books, consider this: Last year we sold ap- 
proximately three million words to magazines 
and syndicates; we placed or contracted for 
59 books. A good percentage of all this ma- 
terial was by writers who had not sold before 
coming to us. Incidentally, one of the books 
we placed prior to 1934 is selling now better 
than ever. This is TRIAL AND ERROR, about 
which you must have heard. 

Why not send YOUR latest story to us? Since 
we are NOT a one-man agency, but have an 
adequate organization, we can relieve you of all 
your marketing problems; and you can devote 
yourself to writing—as an author should. Our 
fees are low enough to make the gamble worth 
your while; $1 for each 2,000 words, up to 
6,000; 50c per thousand thereafter up to 50,000 
words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems 50c each. Never any other charges. 
And remember—as sales agents we have no 
“collaborations” to sell you; if your work is 
hopeless we shall tell you, in a criticism given 
personally by A. L. Fierst. From our ten percent 
sales commission, American and foreign, we 
refund your initial fee. 

It will pay you to write for fuller informa- 
tion now, or, better still, to send us your best 
story for marketing. Let us start working for 
you NOW. 


International Publishing 


Service Company 
(Affiliated with CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Sir: 

Motion Picture and Movie Classic have been 
acquired by the Fawcetts. 

Under the new set-up in New York Laurence 
Reid, formerly editor of Motion Picture and 
Movie Classic, has been made Managing Editor of 
these two magazines and also Screen Book, Screen 
Play, Hollywood, and Radioland Magazines. Hol- 
lywood Magasine has just been moved to our New 
York editorial offices in the Paramount Building, 

I am remaining in the Home Office as Super- 
vising Editor. 

Patricia Reilly, formerly of Red Book, College 
Humor, and more recently, Esquire, has been made 
Executive Editor of Motion Picture Magazine. 

Murphy McHenry, formerly Managing Editor 
of the Los Angeles Record and, for the last year 
or so Executive Editor of Screen Play Magazine, 
has been made Editor of Movie Classic. 

William Gaines, formerly of Photoplay Maga- 
zine, has been made Executive Editor of Screen 
Play. 

James Reid, formerly an Associate Editor on 
Motion Picture, has been made Associate Editor of 
Hollywood Magazine. 

Carl Schroeder, who has long been Executive 
Editor of Screen Book, has been made Editor of 
that same magazine, and Donald G. Cooley re- 
mains as Executive Editor on Radioland. 

Fawcett Pus ications, Inc. 
529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sir: 

Archie Binns came out of obscurity with a first 
novel, “Lightship,” which we published last August 
and which probably received as high critical ac- 
claim as‘ any novel of the year, first or otherwise. 
It has gone through five printings and may there- 
fore be classed as a commercial success as well. 

This novel was turned down by eleven American 
publishers before it was read and accepted by 
Curtice N. Hitchcock, editor of Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. Nearly three years ago, Mr. Hitchcock had 
the same experience at the Century Company, 
where he was an editor, with Phil Strong’s “State 
Fair,” which had also been turned down by vir- 
tually every publisher in the country. You will 
remember that it was a Literary Guild selection 
and one of the fiction hits of the season. Strong 
has since been on the best seller lists with every 
novel he has written and “State Fair” is reputed 
to have made more than a million dollars net 
profit for the Fox Film Corporation in the year 
that it was released. 

REYNAL AND Hircucock, INC, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Sirs 

I have just finished reading “Merrily We Roll 
Along” by Richard K. Abbott, and feel that a 
brighter dawning is appearing on the beginners 
horizon. Q 

Editors will find it eliminates eye strain to pot 
out to beginners what is wrong in their attempts 
—or if there is anything commendable, to make 
it known, rather than shove the manuscripts back 
into their bewildered faces, without a tangible ray 
of hope. 

Were it possible for beginners to see their errors 
as Mr. Abbott let us see them in his article, we 
would benefit richly. 
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When an editor slams a manuscript back to me 
without a word of encouragement, I usually feel 
that I must have had a bad pipe dream and that 
the idea is not worth further labor, and as a re- 
sult scrap the whole. 


But only last week a manuscript was returned, 
and with it a letter saying: “You have a good idea 
in this story, but it seems you've ‘let down’ on 
the conclusion—I believe it could be worked out 
more effectively. Trusting the New Year, etc.” 

I’m sure I’ve scrapped manuscripts better than 
that one, for lack of a concrete editorial opinion. 

Will not editors ultimately profit by such a 
procedure? Is it not easier for him to point out 
the weak points (providing a manuscript shows 
possibilities) than it is for him to keep searching? 


EtHet R. MatTTHEws, 
Canton, Ohio. 


We are in the market for outside material for 
our two forthcoming publications. 


Smith's Magazine is a national monthly of na- 
tional scope. Articles are not longer usually than 
2500 and dealing with world problems and also of 
such topics that are of timely interest to the home. 
Short stories of a wide range are acceptable, be- 
ing from 1000 to 7500 words in length. Short sto- 
ries in series dealing with the same characters are 
especially sought. All material must be fresh and 
up-to-the minute. Smith’s buys only first rights. 
An occasional original cartoon will be selected. 
Pays usual rates upon acceptance. 

The American Villager is a Bi-weekly Tabloid, 
combining both newspaper and magazine features. 
Original short features in series for Children and 
Women’s Pages are especially needed. Sketches 
aud photos to illustrate them are always good but 
not necessary for consideration. Short stories, ar- 
ticles and novels are used. Villager is done in color 
and in all has 101 great features. Since it is the 
only publication of its kind on the market, it is al- 
ways advisable for the would-be contributor to 
study our specific needs as to type and length of 
feature before sending in material. Pays usual 
rates upon acceptance. 

Mss. not accompanied by self-addressed stamped 
envelopes will not be returned. 


Copies of the above publications will be sent to 
writers upon request if accompanied by name, ad- 
dress and three-cent stamp to defray mailing cost. 


SmitH & SmiIrtH, 
Leola Zink, Managing Editor, 
744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sr: 

In the hope of encouraging writers of promise 
and of helping them to secure the financial inde- 
pendence essential to their development, Houghton 


Mifflin Company are offering two Literary Fel- 
lowships for 1935. 


These Fellowships, which may be given for any 
type of literature, are intended for men and women 
of creative ability and of high intellectual and 
Personal qualifications. Each Fellowship will carry 
an award of $1,000, entirely in addition to and 
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Do You Need Help 
With Your Screen Story? 


Are your ideas for a scenario discarded 
because you do not know how to present 
them? 

Writers must know the needs of the 
screen story. Part of my service is de- 
signed to assist you with this very problem, 
and sixteen years in the industry have 
shown me the value of this help. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the 
studios, but equally important, I help you 
create salable scenarios out of YOUR 
material! 

I do not need to stress the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstand- 
ing stories —my 1934 sales of over 
$50,000 testify to this. 

I do want YOU to help me supply the 
studios with the stories they are seeking. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 





ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD 











WOULD YOU LIKE 


to know how a writer has earned a SIX FIGURE 
FORTUNE in the past sixteen years—through 
writing alone? WHICH STORY FORMULAS he 
has found most effective in helping him sell 
2000 stories to the leading magazines? WHAT 
METHODS editors really use in judging manu- 
scripts—and how they conduct their businesses? 
Then spend just $3.00 for Jack Woodford's 


famous book on writing and selling, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


in which the author of 2,000 stories and !8 books 
reveals the hitherto unrevealed "inside" tricks 
of the writing game in a manner that has drawn 
reviews like these: 


“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.””—New York Herald Tribune. 

“Every writer MUST have it.”—Writer's 
Digest. 


Totally unlike any other book on how to write 
for money, TRIAL AND ERROR is so outspoken 
that it has been condemned by many as too 
ribald and disillusioning for staid, academically- 
minded writers. Send your order or write for 
descriptive circular. The price of TRIAL AND 
ERROR is $3 postpaid, cash or C. O. D. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. 
Bedford-Jones, Bob avis, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Harry Stephen 


Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, Robert 
Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 
Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. With 


it as a guide you will never again lack inspira- 
tion for plots. Plotto is a work of genius. 
Price $25.00 postpaid, insured. Sold on a 20 
day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in_spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932. 

NORMA E, ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE WORLD WANTS TO LAUGH!! 

The past depressing years have left in their wake a tremen- 
us demand for humor of all types. Any writer possessing a 
sense of humor and a desire to work can learn how to turn @ 
meaningless phrase into a witty morsel that will sell. 

We have just completed a thorough analysis of every known 
type of humor (5 7 igh , epigrams, car- 
toon ideas and 2r with psychological 
and technical fui ich we have arranged in a con- 
structive study. 1e price is one dollar! 

Chautauqua Writer’s Institute, - Box 104, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
—— I’ve done on it, Pll refund your money. 

air 


Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Send stamp for free booklet. 

Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios 


Exposition 7603 
672 So. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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apart from subsequent royalties. The awards wil} 
be given ordinarily for one year only, but in spe- 
cial cases where plans involve work over a longer 
period, a Fellowship may be extended for a 
second year. 

In making applications for an award, evidence 
must be submitted that the candidates are persons 
of unusual creative ability and personal integrity, 
They will be expected to submit samples of past 
work, published or unpublished, as well as definite 
plans for the project for which the award is 
asked, including a detailed synopsis or a tentative 
table of contents, with adequate samples of the 
oposed treatment, and the names of at least three 
sponsible persons who can vouch for their char- 
acter and qualifications. 

Houghton Mifflin Company will expect to pub- 
lish the works for which the awards are given 
upon their successful completion, on the usual 
royalty basis. The awards will be made upon the 
grounds of both the merit and the general interest 
of the projected work, and in case the projects 
submitted do not seem to them of sufficient prom- 
ise, Houghton Mifflin Company reserve the right 
to withhold all or any of the awards. 

All applications for Fellowships must be receive 
by May 1, 1935, and the announcement of the 
awards will be made as soon thereafter as a de- 
cision is reached. One half the amount of the 
awards will be paid to successful applicants dur- 
ing the first week of the following July and one 
half during the first week of the following 
January. 

Application blanks with further particulars may 
be secured from us. 

HouGHTon Mirriin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston. 
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Sir: 

The first issue of Book Auction Post, a fort- 
nightly magazine, will appear on January 25th. It 
will be devoted to book auctions and book collect- 
ing. 

Our publication will reach book-collectors, lovers 
of books, librarians and dealers of rare, first edi- 
tion and out-of-print books. 

One of the main features of Book Auction Post 
will be twice-a-month book auctions conducted by 
dealers entirely by mail. Volume I, No. 1, “runs,” 
rare and out-of-print magazines will also be in- 
cluded in the auctions. 

We are in the market for news items, short ar- 
ticles, brief stories, photos, cartoons, etc., dealing 
with book-auctions and book and magazine collect- 
ing. We are especially interested in anything 
humorous dealing with books and book auctions. 
We will report promptly and pay on acceptance at 
rate of lc to 3c a word. Photos $2 to $5. 

Book Auction Post, 
Broun, Managing Editor, 
245 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


\ 
Annette 


SIR: 

“Sex Psychology’ Magazine, a new monthly 
publication, will make its first appearance on the 
newsstands January 10th. This magazine 1s de- 
voted to the liberal interpretation of the sexual 
and psychological aspects of human life. 

Its editorial staff is composed of some of 
country’s leading psychologists. It is written clear- 
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ly and clarifies in its pages many of the social 
problems of today. The editor will welcome con- 
tributions from those writers genuinely qualified 
to write on this subject. Payment is made upon 





publication. 
Harry Levy, 
Miljan Publishing Co., 
258 Broadway, New York City. 
Sir: 


Just received January number of Dicest. The 
first article answering the question, “What’s usu- 
ally wrong with those that don’t sell?’ is good 
stuff; Lenniger’s analysis of a specific market is 
a return to one thing [ have recently found lack- 
ing; the answer to the question, “Just what does 
that particular market want?” I welcome the ab- 
sence of such articles as those you used to publish 
—advising writers as to their mental attitudes— 
biographies—and especially those articles which 
said a little about a lot—and not a darn thing at 
all about how to do it, or where to sell it. And 
worst of all—those humorous(?) bits about the 
return of manuscripts ! 

I have been a subscriber for seven or eight 
years. I know what the other writers’ magazines 
are—and I don’t want them! Have I forgotten to 
mention “New York Market Letter?” Keep 
D'Orsay and Blassingame. For what each says— 
and how they say it. They are specific. 

GeorceE W. Jones, 


Lowell, Mass. 
Sr: 

Shades of all the thin-lipped, pinch-nosed, be- 
spectacled, English teachers I ever had! On page 
17, column 1, January 1935 Wrirer’s Dicest, I 
read: “The reader will be too quick to suspicion 
the end.” 

All right, you look it up. I had to twice. 

Yours, in error, 
EstTHER R. Coapy, 


This deliberate grammatical error was written 
thus in order literally to fall in step with the 
average reader of mass circulation magazines. 
The author of the sentence in queston wrote it thus 
because he was visualizing a typical reader, and 
colloquializing his thoughts. It was supposed to be 
humorously subtle. 


Sr: 

Congratulations on “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
This is the kind of article I can sink my teeth into 
and get a solid mouthful from. 

L. D’Arcy, 
Havre, France. 





To kind subscriber Lisette D’Arcy and many 
another foreign subscriber, Wrirer’s Dicest has 
just inaugurated a cable market service. The only 
charge is for the cable giving a summary of mar- 
ket data in which the particular writer is interested. 
There is no charge for the editorial work of col- 
lecting and sending the cable (CPR); other than 
the recipient must be a subscriber. For details, 
address, Market Department, Foreign Editor, 

riter’s Digest. Sample rates per month: France 
$3.50; England $3.50: Spain $5.00; Hawaii $4.50; 
ltaly $5.00. 
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The New 


Merriam-Webster 
A NEW CREATION 


The latest and greatest 
of the famous Merriam- 
Websters—backed by a 
century of leadership 
and representing the 
highest modern scholar- 
ship. Just completed at 
a cost of $1,300,000. 
Twenty years newer 
than any comparable 
dictionary. The greatest 
corps of editors ever or- 
ganized was created to 
make this volume and 
to maintain the Merri- 
am-Webster reputation 
of leadership. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 
Thousands of New Words. 12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent 
Plates in Color and Half Tone. Th ds of Encyclopedi ti- 
cles. 35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 
200 Valuable Tables. Synonyms and Antonyms. 3,350 Pages. 
See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore 
or Write for Pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Write To Sell 


My Students Are Selling Stories 





























Bert Mitchell Anderson, foremost in- 
structor in story build up, is showing the 
largest classes in the world how to sell 
stories and serials, articles and scenarios. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Liberty, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Hal Roach Studios, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., leading syndicates have purchased 
stories from his students. 


THE ACID TESTS FOR STORIES 
WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL. 





BERT MITCHELL ANDERSON, Suite 212, 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me further information. I am enclosing 
my first page for your Acid Test criticism, and sug- 
estions. I enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
his, of course, does not place me under any obligation. 


PROUD sceeteniaceinicadiseasaisines 

















































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the March issue on or before 
February 14th. Rates 7 cents the word. 





INVENTOR—Has facilities for developing, promoting 
or — additional inventions. L. D. Peik, War- 
ren, io. 


WANTED—Short stories, articles, immediately. Amer- 
ican Farm Youth Magazine, Hyrum, Utah. 





DIANA MOLECH, Divine See’er. Tells all future and 
past. Ten questions complete, $1.00. Care of 332 
E. Mulberry St., Lancaster, Ohio. 


INFORMATION on Ozarks and Texas by folklorist 
who knows. Plot material, clippings, questions an- 
swered—25c. Three month’s service, $1.00. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Otto Rayburn, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—Sc each; 40c dozen. Ex- 
cellent ideas for articles, short stories. Any sub- 
ject. Prompt attention. Send cash with order. 
Violet Roberts, Box 16, Weatherford, Texas. 


CAN’T find a Bible Quotation? Inclose 25c per each 
quotation desired, with addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Kelso, 700 South Fifth, Terre Haute, Ind. 


STRUGGLING typist-writer can reach pay sand if 
someone helps pay board few weeks. Miss B. Bar- 
nett, General Delivery, Denver, Colo. 


Information furnished. In any quantity desired. High 
efficiency at low cost. Mary J. Brumley, 1400 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 





MALE Speaking! Will collaborate or team with 
equally ambitious writer in or about Los Angeles. 
ox F-8. 


STORIES LACK DRAMA? List 30 dramatic situa- 


tions, 25c; 25 comedy situations, 25c. F. L. Emery, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


$1.00 MONTHLY for best Quatrain on Reincarnation. 
The Lotus Room Bulletin, 5009 Maple, St. Louis. 


yo 


every unaided effort of the author. 





als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 





Fee waived for 
selling writers. 








WRITER’s DIcEst 


Do You Sell Your Stories? 


can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck—mean sales. 
Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is sv slight as to escape 
A suggestion as to plot, characterization, development, or market 
treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


“The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes three in a row.’’—Capt. 


“Your letters bristle with facts needed to produce -_—" ars —T. F. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


IF YOU GET “I am delighted with the sale of THIRD MATE. 
HELP — GET for three years. Thanks.”’—S. H. 
RESULTS > “I received the check for my story. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the writer.’ 
SEND US 
Your short stories Don’t market haphazardly 
novels, books, seri. oF write for detailed circular. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WANTED! Correspondents. Small towns or cities, 
— irs. Details, 25c. Reeves McCollum, Clarkes. 
ville, Ga. 


ARMIDA FACE CREAM does wonders; medium size 
50c. Personal friend of late Lillian Russell. Beauty 
questions answered with order. Lillian Tepel, 2955 
Grand Concourse, New York. 


SHORT-SHORT STORY—POEM CONTEST. 1% cent 
stamp brings particulars. Falcon Writers’ Club, 
1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, IIl. 


(MEN ONLY)—Send 15c stamps, copy “Old Maid’s 
Lament.” Three verses—piano music. Harry Sam. 
ple, Hastings, Nebr. 


SPEECHES—Any subject or occasion. Jokes, poems— 
ay oe spice your own. Very reasonable. 
ox 7 


TWENTY TIPS which helped me sell 
One dollar. W. 
Ontario. 





fact, fiction, 
H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 


DOLLARS in newspaper clippings. 
instruction, 25c. 
El Centro, Calif. 

DOLLARS in graphology. I make money analyzing 
handwriting, so can YOU. Fifty easy rules start 
you. Your copy, 25c. R. Hall, Graphologist, E| 
Centro, Calif. Box 28. 


WRITERS, AUTHORS—Publish and sell your own 
stories. 
manuscript and $2.00. We design and give you the 
exact cost of manufacture of your book. For further 
information, write The Author’s Press, 333 West 
52nd Street, New York City. 


FREE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS. Alert writers’ 
club. We're selling authors! Active memberships 
available. Manuscripts marketed free. New York 
contacts. Stamp please. “Quillers’”. Box F-9., 


POETRY CLINIC—Two short poems corrected and 
revised. Send $1.00 and stamped envelope. Inspira- 
tional letter. Prompt service. Poetry Clinic, 15811- 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WRITERS’ TEXTBOOKS, several best, A-1 condition, 
cheap. List for stamp. Gunsul, 672 Crescent, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


SAVE POSTAGE—Manuscripts submitted every New 
York market. Any length, $1.00. Scriptservice, Box 
257, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOTHERS! Have an original poem composed about 
your child. State subject. 25c any length. Gertrude 
Kiefer, 221 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Definite, practical 
Imperial Service, T. R. Minshew, 


2,999 CURRENT MAGAZINES. Curiosity list 501 
Publications, 10c. Siede, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY SPECIALS! Music to your words, $1.00. 
Piano arrangement, $3.50. Twelve copies, $5.00. 
Professionals, Box 42, Sausalito, California. 


(Continued to page 45) 


B. 
I have pounded ihe ’ editors 
My thanks to you.”’—N. 


and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, 
We know we can help you sell! 





NEW YORK CITY 








We design and manufacture books. Send | 
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Reaction 


The 1935 Writer’s Year Book will contain a 
two color section devoted to publicizing the sig- 
nificant new literary talent discovered by editors 
during 1934 and early 1935. As the editor of the 
Writer’s 1935 Year Book, I went to New York, 
and from there to other publishing centers to con- 
fer with several hundred editors. I asked each 
one: “During the past year have you discovered 
any new significant talent that you have been 
proud to bring forward, and that you believe will 
contribute materially to American letters during 
the next decade?” 

My question does sound somewhat formal in 
type, doesn’t it, but when you must ask a few 
hundred people the same general question in the 
shortest possible time, you are forced into such 
phrasing. 

The editors with whom I conferred, mostly by 
personal call, but many by long distance phone or 
wire, gave me the kind of response that would 
raise any free lance writer high up from his arm 
chair in a wild whoop of delight. 

Whereas many a writer regards an editor as 
aloof and concerned largely with the problem of 
rejecting manuscripts from 9 to 12, and chiseling 
on word rates from 1 to 5; the men and women 
editors I spoke with showed themselves to be the 
most cordial and warm hearted friend any writer 
could desire. 

Almost every editor had a pet; someone he had 
discovered, one bright and happy day in the unso- 
licited mail. In addition, every editor has two or 
three “comers”; writers whose work had not yet 
been bought, but whose work was being carefully 
spotted in the hopes of eventual development. 

Without exception, in every publishing office, 
whether in the swank rooms at Philadelphia, or 
some white washed cubby hole in the village, I met 
unanimous and whole hearted interest in the un- 
known free lance writer—who, for all any editor 
knows, may startle his day tomorow with some 
amazing script. 

An editor is somewhat like a sluice miner with 
his pan. Each day the editor dips into the mail, 
and though he may not have found a significant 
piece of work in ten months, he still hopes that to- 
day will be the day, and that something will be 
forthcoming. 

The expense to which every large publishing 
house puts itself to read incoming manuscripts is 
staggering, and the electric thrill that goes through 
an entire office when someone finds a golden script, 
is the rainbow that each editor chases every day 
of his working life. From the various writers sug- 
gested and from the samples of their work sub- 
mitted to us we have chosen the ten new writers 
who were brought forward in 1935. The pictures 
of these and the editors who discovered them are 
published in our 1935 Year Book. But that, after 
all, is but an ephemeral fact compared to the main 
Point; proved once again: that editors the world 
over are the writer’s best friend, hoping, praying, 
and occasionally fighting with each other over 
every scrap of talent that shows itself in the in- 
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Authors . . . Publishers 


Published Books, stories, plays with motion 
picture values wanted for submission to Fox, 
Paramount, Columbia, Universal, RKO, 
Twentieth Century, Metro Goldwyn Mayer, 
Warner Bros. and Independent producers and 
motion picture studios. Original ideas and 
stories also wanted. 

I am on the lots of these studios constantly 
and know their needs and requirements. I am 
acquainted with the story editors of every stu- 
dio in Hollywood. I get many tips on hot 
spots for stories, but I must have stories. A 
story to conform to my requirements must 
have characterization highly developed, move 
rapidly, and an unusual plot or at least an 
unusual manner of presentation of the story. 
There is no reading charge. All manuscripts 
examined free. Stories that do not measure 
up are returned promptly without expense to 
the author. 10% Commission payable upon 


sale. 
EARL W. TAYLOR 
Writers' Agent 
823 N. Gower St. Hollywood, Calif. 








INTERESTED IN SALES 
ENOUGH TO... 


devote a little time and effort to doing 
the job right? Then let us tell you about 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, the 
proved method of writing to sell which 
is resulting in sales for our students 
month after month. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING is 
not the usual academic stereotyped 
course. Prepared by a popular author who 
has sold over 71% million words of ma- 
terial, and who is still selling at the rate 
of 45,000 words a month, it represents 
the condensed knowledge of years of 
actual selling. No marks, grades, or di- 
plomas; just practical commercial train- 
ing ... PLUS a marketing service, 
included FREE. 

Won’t you fill out the coupon below? 
Find out what SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING can do for YOU. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


‘ 

' 

' 

. . ' 

am interested in learning more about SIM- ' 
: 

' 








I 
PLIFIED FICTION WRITING. Please send me 
complete information at no obligation to myself. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 3 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES — Hy : ms 
TSCRIPSION RATES — the literary business magazine 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 s 
year. Other countries in 
ce Gln Societe Volume 15 FEBRUARY, 1935 No. 3 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address Contents 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be I cn a ce Ng ea me 2 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the Reward for Murder pbeseoveseesoessonenee Ward TE OIG asia ceccsecvscescacescs 13 
h i ke effect. 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patton, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 








Dorrance & Company 
General Book Publishers 
(Incorporated 1920) 


} Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Sell Our 


Own Stories 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT! 


There are two of us. One has sold 
over forty stories to pulpies and 
smooth paper magazines. The other 
has been on writing and reading 
staffs of four major studios in Holly- 
wood, selling four original scenarios 
in past two years in addition to 
drawing salary. That’s something. 


WE MAY BE ABLE 
TO HELP YOU 


Criticism and Helpful Suggestions 
as to Markets 


RATES 
Stories: $2.50 plus postage. We’ll satisfy you. 


Novels: $1.00 per thousand words fiat rate. 
AND WORTH IT. 


Scenarios: Write us, first. Address— 


TWO REAL WRITERS by 
P. O. Box 2024 Hollywood, California 
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coming. To every talented writer who reads this 
comment from one who has just spoken with most 
of ablest editors in the country, I hope it will act 
as an enthusiastic renewal of courage and a re- 
afirmation of faith in his chosen work. There is 
no other field of work, even in arts where the 
search for new blood, new talent, new names is as 
unending and conscientious as in writing. 





The Winnah! 


The Dicest’s $2,000.00 short short story 
contest is officially over, and all scripts have 
been returned. A few were without address 
and a description of these appear on page 37. 
These scripts will be held 60 days for claim. 

The prize money, and all other prizes, 
have been awarded; including the extra 
$5.00 weekly prizes. As stated last month, 
the scripts in this contest were definitely 
better written, and much more carefully 
prepared. The writing was more subtle, and 
the openings were uniformly improved. 

But originality in plots was woefully 
lacking. The most original and best plot was 
the second prize winner. Had it been written 
more skillfully, and with more care to cre- 
ating genuine detail, it would have been first. 

Many of the plots were too weak to sup- 
port a story. They were barren of plot, 
plus character development. That in one 
sentence tells the reason for most of the 
rejections. Many a prize winner got by on 
“good writing” which, were it coupled with 
a plot that unfolded character as well as 
suspense, would have gained a higher prize. 

The list of contestants included many a 
famed “name” writer, almost all of whom 
however, for reason best known to them- 
selves, sent in a “reject” rather than their 
best work. As a result, the list of winners 
contains mostly new writers, who sent in 
their best work. 

As for our next contest, well, we kind of 
scraped the till dry on this one, so it may 
be a while. Will Liberty buy any of the 
winners? We'll tell you next month! 

Will the lucky 200 hold their respective 
thumbs while we do a little old-fashioned 
praying ourselves. 

Ist Prize 

Paul Jones 

109 Bentley Ave., 

Cynwyd, Pa. 

(Continued to page 37) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 4000 
words or fraction of 4000, of each script; max- 
imum of $8.00, including novels—the only 
service fee you pay. If salable, 10% commis- 
sion; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide whose 
consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional 
writers throughout the country; over 650 per- 
sonal sales to the publishing, play, radio and 
movie fields. Advised resubmissions always free. 
Fee refunded if any script sells in original or 
revised form Pella | the efforts of the author 
or any agent or organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 

No courses. Your fee is not used for a 
sales-letter. You get the truth. 
@ Personally contacting New York thrice week- 
ly. Reciprocal cooperating connections with 
London and Hollywood through reliable agents. 
@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts 
on a commission basis, total commission ar- 
ranged with client, but not exceeding 25%. 
Each year many short stories, books, serials and 
articles, largely by my beginning clients, have 
been put into salable form through collaboration 
aid. Being paid after sale from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on 
any script that | judged in need of collabora- 
tion, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after ad- 
vising collaboration, | receive and want no 
payment for my services. 
@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of 
Jessica North, formerly Associate Editor of 
POETRY; author of the popular collection THE 
LONG LEASH (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 
cents for each poem, $8.00 for each volume. 
@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts 
about it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, 
you are assured that every possible market will 
be pounded in an effort to place it. If it is 
unsalable, you will know exactly why, and what, 
if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 
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576 pages, $2.50 
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BEGINNER... which could also be yours! 
For over a year Anson Hard unsuccessfully tried to sell. 
Ready to give up, he answered an advertisement like this. He 
did his best to follow my suggestions and critical advice on his 
first submission, in his new stories. Within three months he 
received my check covering his first sale for $150.00. In the 
ANSON HARD next five months he received checks for $45.00, $150.00 and RicHs 
$60.00 respectively. Then he began to 
learn the ropes. During the last six 
a te 
months of 1934 we made ten additional 
sales for him; he has received a total of 
Haaaiiie $1,307.00 since he started. His work —" 
Paper has been several times cover-featured Two December novels Vo 
- . lient 
Appear- and now five editors regularly are or- "finst woven’ 
ances dering his stories. 
4 This writer’s modest success is typical of what I 
have done for hundreds of beginners who started with 
only average talent, during the fourteen years I have 
been helping writers to sell. I believe I can do as 
much for you. 
All Ficti r ° 
Seite Can You Supply Some of These Editorial Needs? 
and Here are some urgent editorial requests I must fill promptly: 
Feature MAGAZINE FICTION —“Smoothpaper”: A _ general-interest 
Novels weekly needs modern problem serials, 40-60,000; shorts, 3-6000, 
A family-interest monthly needs romance, problem, mystery novel: novels 
‘4 ettes, 20,000. Two women’s monthlies request 10-12,000 modern 2 
lightly sophisticated romance novelettes; shorts, 3-6000. Five rural well it 
women’s magazines need wholesome romance, outdoor, humorous 

domestic stories, 3-5000. Five monthies want mystery-romances, solved. 

3-6000. Three magazines need confessions, 4-5000; novelettes, 

10-15,000; serials to 30,000. Pub’ 

“Pulps”: A monthly requests romance-adventure and romance- can tu 

mystery “novelettes, 18,000. Several magazines need love-problem 

serials, 20-40,000; novelettes, 10-15,000; shorts, 3-6000. Twelve murde: 

Novelettes magazines request action- detective novelettes, 10-15-20,000; shorts, 
2-6000. Fifteen westerns need action and action-romance novelettes, be dep 
v 10-15-20,000; shorts, 3-6000. Five horror-mystery books need 
shorts, 3- 5000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Also many calls for adven- five or 
ture, air, adolescent, juvenile fiction, etc. 
charac! 

BOOKS: Eight publishers request romance problem novels; ten 

need westerns, five need mystery novels; six want sophisticated corpse: 

lending-library novels. And all the publishers are wide open for 

all types of serious quality novels and important non-fiction. The 

My market letter gives full details of these and many the m 

other editorial requests. Ask for a sample copy. i 

It is r 

Short cheek | 

Stories Send me your best manuscripts today. If salable, I will immediately tl ; 

recommend them to the editors. Shoul d your manuscripts fall short of me ey 

i] o v editorial standards, I will give you constructive criticism, revision and read | 
QO replot advice in line with specific market needs. 

I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 3000 they 
 ; words, and 60c per thousand, if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; reader: 
oa 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. Commission on Amer- : 

AF ican sales 10%; foreign sales, 15%. Reading fees waived when we sell audien 
py $1,000 worth of your stories. 
cS If you sold $1,000 worth of manuscripts within Re eet ~ <60.00 Befc 
= ‘a . work will be handled on straight commission; if your sales were $5 
o NM scmasin the Big —~ Articles within the last year, one-half the above reading fee rates apply. story ¢ 
4 = Ai 4 4 Write for my circular and market letter if you haven’t a manu cedure 
- / script ready to submit. ’ 
CO =! mans 
= 4 tight o 
FE AUGUST LENNIGER ay 
. ree one Literary Agent fre m 
ust a few of my clients’ 
December TT “egpemrenne 45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. q 
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Reward For Murder 


By Warp THOMAS 


opinion of publishers, book sellers 

and authors. With the exception of 
novels of literary merit, nothing pays so 
well in modern writing as a crime neatly 
solved. 


C ain pays. That is the conclusive 


Publishers are looking for writers who 
can turn out, not only a good resounding 
murder story occasionally, but one who can 
be depended upon to do a series of three, 
five or ten stories, using the same principal 
character, with a different set of clues and 
corpses for each story. 


The rewards are high but the work is 
the most exacting in the field of fiction. 
It is not to be approached with tongue in 
cheek and a glimmer of superior humor in 
the eye. While detective stories may be 
tread by many mental fourteen-year-olds, 
they also appeal to the widest range of 
readers, reaching a critical, shopping wise 
audience. 

Before a man puts a word of a detective 
story on paper, he should know police pro- 
cedure thoroughly, beginning with the police- 
man’s book of rules and following the case 
right on through the courts. 


He should attend hearings in the courts 
frequently. He should know one or two 
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detectives, several policemen and a couple 
of newspapermen. Nothing gives better 
writing knowledge of a profession than 
listening to its members talk shop. 

He should know his own town or the 
locale of his crimes so thoroughly that he 
could close his eyes and mentally walk down 
the streets. Of course, the background does 
not have to be that of a large city. 

That these requirements are fundamental 
is proven by the great number of reporters, 
lawyers and detectives who are successful 
mystery story writers. 

The detective novel falls into two gen- 
eral groups: the deductive and the action. 
¢ The deductive mystery is the story told 
from the viewpoint of the crime investiga- 
tor or his assistant as they follow the case, 
clue by clue, to its solution. 
¢ The action detective story is told from 
the point of view of one of the characters 
involved. 

In the deductive yarn, the narrator is as 
much a spectator as the reader. In the 
action story all of the principle characters 
are enmeshed in some way in the general 
web of the crime. 

There are many points of similarity be- 
tween these two groups, but there is only 
one major difference: characterization. 
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Since this difference in characterization 
affects the type of story, the cast, the action 
and the point of view, let us consider 
first. 

In the deductive mystery, the reader’s 
interest centres on the principle detective 
character. However, this interest must be 
impersonal and completely unemotional. 
The reader may admire the forthrightness 
of Thatcher Colt, the suave intellectuality 
of Philo Vance, the swift cunning of Perry 
Mason, but he must not be sidetracked from 
the murder case by the emotional problems 
of these master minds. 


Their love and home life must be a quiet, 
well ordered existence apart from the story. 
But, for all that, the detective must be a 
real flesh and blood man. The reader must 
be convinced of his existence and not feel 
that his life is as bare as oil cloth covered 
floor. The detective must have human in- 
terest but not emotional interest. 

It is a fine trick of characterization to 
distinguish between the two, and a trick 
that catches the amateur detective story 
writer. Unfortunately, all too often, the 
beginning writer overlooks the fact that 
good characterization is as essential to a 
detective story as to any well written novel. 


If there is any doubt on this point, 
think back to the greatest of them all, our 
old friend: Sherlock Holmes. His pipe, his 
long fingers, his slow speech, his sudden 
rises from the deep chair, his complete ex- 
haustion after certain cases—the reader 
knew Sherlock Holmes. Here was an actual 
personality that fascinated millions, but 
rarely an emotional problem of his own to 
distract from the case. 

One of the finest examples of grand 
character portrayal in recent years was Earl 
Derr Biggers’ Charlie Chan. Every reader 
knew Charlie’s Americanized family in 
Hawaii, the rattle-trap Ford in which he 
rode to headquarters, the very intonation of 
his soft Oriental voice, purring out kindly 
philosophy. 

Nor was Charlie Chan infallible. He was 
confused at times, misled, injured occasion- 
ally, but completely human always. A 
masterly piece of character drawing for the 
detective writing aspirant to study. The 
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passing of Mr. Biggers was a double loss: 
Charlie Chan was as real to his public as 
any actor who ever walked on a stage. 

Behind this detached portrayal of the 
detective, there is a real reason. It enables 
the author to maintain a feeling of good 
fellowship between the reader and the char- 
acter, and in each new yarn, introduce a 
whole set of new players to supply the 
emotional interest. The adventure is the 
detective’s—the crises, the heart break, the 
love and the tragedy is suffered by the other 
characters. 

Generally the juvenile carries the roman- 
tic lead. He may be the nephew, secretary, 
cousin or stepson (rarely the son) of the 
victim, usually under suspicion and fre- 
quently in danger. Around him is built all 
the love interest and most of the action of 
the story. 

Thus the principal detective character may 
carry on through a number of cases, usually 
retaining one or two supporting friends, 
inspectors, district attorneys, secretaries, or 
what now. Sometimes a friend appears in 
the role of amenuensis, as in the case of 


Anthony Abbot and S. S. Van Dyne, and, 
in a slightly different manner, with Ellery 
Queen. 


Naturally this type of character is the 
ideal choice for the series, whether he be 
private, police or amateur detective. The 
most popular detective characters fall in 
this group: Philo Vance, Thatcher Colt, 
Malcolm Richardson, Ellery Queen, Perry 
Mason, Mr. Pinkerton, Jiggers Master, 
Hercule Poirot, Fleming Stone, Magee and 
a number of others. 

In the action story, the characterization 
of the leading player is much less important 

and much easier to do. The person 
from whose point of view the story is told 
is himself involved in the action, often in 
danger and frequently under suspicion. 

Here there must be thrills and fast ac- 
tion as opposed to the deliberate, deductive 
methods of the objective story. Because of 
this very method of treatment, the action 
story may be more fictional than the deduc- 
tive. But don’t get me wrong on that word 
‘fictional’. I mean it only as it applies 
an emotional, even glamorous, portrayal of 
character, not as an excuse for inaccuracies 
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in police procedure. 

This type of story, of course, is not 
suitable to a series. If you do a good job 
of plotting, your characters couldn’t stand 
the strain of a second set of horrors, and 
remain convincing. 

However, the action story offers wide 
range of treatment for both story and char- 
acter. They may even be done in a lightly 
humorous vein, but—a word of warning— 
this requires great skill. The humor must 
originate through the wit of the characters, 
and in no way poke fun at the situations 
nor lessen the effect of the melodrama. 

It is this sort of thing that Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart does so skillfully. Other splendid 
examples recently were “The Case against 
Mrs. Ames” by Arthur Somers Roche, 
“Two O’Clock Courage,” by Gellet Burgess, 
and Philip Wylie’s fast moving, mystery ro- 
mance, “J Found the Bodies’ which ap- 
peared serially in Liberty last year. 





REQUENTLY the action mystery could 

come under the head of romantic ad- 
venture, with the brilliant exception of the 
books by Dashiell Hammett. 

Hammett has made so high a mark in the 
detective story field that I’ll consider him 
as sort of auxiliary classification. Study his 
work for fine characterization. He is a mas- 
ter of objective writing as applied to the 
action story, bringing the keenly observing 
eye of the psychologist combined with a 
touch of the psychic. 

And, of course, I can’t speak of Hammett 


without adding a word about style. Short - 


sentences are always good. They make for 
clarity and speed. Short, sharp words that 
mean what you say get over the ground. 
But half the speed of Hammett’s staccato 
style is produced by sharp, hard, life like 
characterization. In less expert hands that 
swift machine gun drive becomes the pant- 
ing efforts of a fat man climbing a hill. 
Study Hammett. Don’t imitate him! 

After considering the vital difference in 
characterization which divides the detective 
story field, we can go on to the many points 
of similarity. 

As a working basis, I would cite six ele- 
mentary points to be considered in all de- 
tective stories. 
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@ First: the crime and the solution must 
be within the bounds of fact. 

The crime preferably should be simple, 
but always it must be reasonable. Be care- 
ful to distinguish between the unique and 
the incredible. Unique methods of murder 
are acceptable, such as the phial of poison 
concealed in the telephone in Allan Peters’ 
“Who Killed the Doctors?” or the delightful 
little tarantula mailed around in Anthony 
Abbot’s “About the Murder of the Night 
Club Lady” (making one of the most dra- 
matic murder scenes, by the way, in a long 
day’s reading.) 

Dark mystic potions brewed in the far 
East are out. All poisons should be listed 
in Taylor’s Toxicology and a_ working 
knowledge of chemistry is a help to an 
author going in for this sort of thing. 

It follows, of course, that if the crime 
is planned within the bounds of reason the 
solution will follow the same limitations. 


@ Second: the reader must have all the 
clues given to the investigator. 

If a reader is to follow the story, trying 
to forecast a solution, the reason for this 
rule is obvious. Of course, he may not al- 
ways know what the detective thinks about 
a certain person, place or event but he must 
share the detective’s visual observation and 
information. 

Erle Stanley Gardner violates this rule 
very cleverly in “The Case of the Howling 
Dog,’ but his character, Perry Mason, the 
sleuthing lawyer, does so many swift and 
slightly sub rosa tricks that the reader is in 
sympathy with him. 


@ Three: The murderer must be among the 
characters. 

Not only is it considered good form to 
have the murderer present through most of 
the story, but he should be fairly prominent. 
No square shooting writer would have secret 
panels out of which insane relatives can 
slip in the night and take a stab at the house 
guests. If there are lunatics in the attic, 
the reader must meet them. Werewolves, 
Draculas and such are definitely out in this 
type of fiction. They belong exclusively to 
the horror school. 

Insanity, by the way, violates most of 
the rules of detective mystery writing. In- 
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sane characters are always undramatic since 
their behavior cannot be predicted, thus 
eliminating the possibility of sound motiva- 
tion, logical development and an intelligent 
solution. About one-fourth of the detective 
novels from new writers that reach my 
desk use insane murderers! 

@ Fourth: There must be sound motivation 
behind the murder. 

This rule ties up closely with all of the 
others. It is the main spring of the story, 
and it must be built solidly. The motive 
may be spite, jealousy, revenge, but it must 
not rise from a sympathetic cause, emotion- 
ally presented. In other words, the reader 
must not suffer with the criminal when he is 
eventually brought to justice—as he must be. 





@ Five: The loose ends must be neatly tied 
before the last page. 

False trials may be planted. If we elimi- 
nated these, detective stories would die in 
infancy or become short shorts. The de- 
tective must follow each trial to the end, 
and not leave the reader holding a fistful of 
loose clues at the conclusion of the story. 


@ Sixth: The murderer may trick the de- 
tective but the author must never trick the 
reader. 

The average mystery reader is playing a 
game with the author. He is trying to out- 
guess him. He assumes that the author is 
playing in good faith, and he will be disap- 
pointed if a sleight-of-hand trick is pulled. 
Few people will take on a second game with 
a known cheat. 

Like the best of rules, this one is broken 
successfully now and again, as in Agatha 
Christie’s “Murder of Roger Ackroyd,” in 
which the first person narrator is discovered 
to be the murder, and in “Hobgoblin Mur- 
der” by Kay Cleaver Strahan in which a 
child character is discovered to be an adult 
dwarf . . . These are excellent books but it 
takes great skill to overcome such stunts. 

There you have the major difference and 
six points of similarity in the two schools 
of detective fiction. From there, the hand- 
ling becomes an individual story problem. 


OOKS could be written, and have, on 

each of the three ingredients that make 

up the mystery story: Crime, suspense, and 
the methods of solution. 
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The method of crime and the number of 
murders depends entirely upon the exigen- 
cies of the plot, or more strictly speaking 
on the device for solution. In a long novel, 
two or more murders are helpful for suys- 
taining suspense, maintaining action. 

In the deductive mystery, the murder fre- 
quently occurs before the story opens. S. S, 
VanDyne begins his “Kennel Murder Case” 
with a crime already committed that seems 
to defy solution. 

That is one way of creating suspense, 

Anthony Abbot uses another approach, 
In the dramatic scene previously mentioned, 
and in “About the Murder of the Circus 
Queen,’ Police Commissioner Thatcher 
Colt is on the case when murder is com- 
mitted. 

“The Thin Man” presumably is alive but 
in hiding through most of Mr. Hammett’s 
book. Here, by the way, is a fine example 
of the murderer deceiving the detective. 

Whether by a crime discovered as in 
the VanDyne story, or a crime in anticipa- 
tion, as in the Anthony Abbot books, sus- 
pense should be built from the first page. It 
is all part of a tightly welded chain to bring 
the story along . the crime must build 
the suspense, and the suspense must be sus- 
tained as the story is carried to its solution. 

With the consideration of the solution, 
we come back to the investigator and his 
methods. The most important thing for the 
writer to show is the mental processes of the 
investigator in tracing down clues. One 
of his chief duties is to question witnesses. 

The matter of question and answer is very 
important to the detective story for several 
reasons. The first is because every vital clue 
should be planted at least three times, the 
second to refresh the readers’ mind on im- 
portant details and the third to sustain sus- 
pense. 

However, each scene of cross examination 
should serve to carry the story forward and 
not be entirely repetitious. 

Finally we come back for a last look at the 
questioner—the detective character that must 
dominate the story. 

The day of the stupid flat-foot cop and 
the perfect, clever amateur is gone. The day 
of the romantic criminal of the Raffles and 
Arsene Lupin has passed. 
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However, the criminal, as presented in 
the modern detective novel, must be too 
true to life to be romantic. The suave mas- 
ter mind belongs to a period of fiction that 
was popular before underworld characters 
became lurid front page news. Today the 
average reader knows the criminal class to 
be for the most part composed of mal-ad- 
iusted human beings, morons or psycholog- 
cal or mental cases that barely miss the 
dass of legally insane. 

With the new knowledge of the criminal 
and the years of the depression, a new class 
of criminal investigators has been developed. 
The policemen and detectives coming on the 
forces of large cities, the men signing up 
with the state police throughout the country, 
are in the majority, high school graduates 
and some of them are college men. They 
are clever, sound, honest, young Americans, 
interested in crime detection and law en- 
forcement. 

How much influence will these young men 
have on the crime fiction of the future? 
They'll make hard hitting, straight shooting 
heroes with a sense of humor—nice char- 
acter material for a detective writer. 

Personally I believe that building up a 
sound mystery story is worth every ounce 
of energy and sweat that the writer puts 
in it. He may not come out richer, but he’ll 
certainly come out smarter! 





Detective Novel Market 

Amour Press, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Small list but interested in 
swift moving, convincing mysteries. 

Appleton Century Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
Street. Interested in sound, well-plotted and 
well-written detective novels. Large list. 

Authors’ Publications, Inc., 280 Badger 
Street, Newark, N. J. Sensational mystery, 
possible sex element. Submit synopsis be- 
fore sending manuscript. 

Bobbs Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Interested in de- 
tective novel containing humor, a love ele- 
ment, and a sound plot. Publishers of the 
Charlie Chan stories. 

Edward J. Clode, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Hasn’t published a detective 
novel for sometime but always have room 
for a good one. 
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Covici Friede, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Detective stories, fast moving, 
soundly plotted, occasional sensational items. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. A very few mystery novels, but 
always interested in exceptionally well done 
material. 

Crime Club, Garden City, Long Island, 
New York. Fifty detective stories annually. 
Straight deductive or deductive-action in a 
workman-like manner. No sex and little ro- 
mance. Avoid all tricky devices. All poisons 
should be listed in Taylor’s Toxicology. 
Must show a sound knowledge of the ma- 
chinery of the law and abide by it. Prefer 
strong central character that can carry on 
through several books. 

Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Published very few lately but 
anxious to add a few well written mysteries 
to their lists. 

Dodd Mead Co., 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Red Badge murder series. Sound, 
well-plotted stories, carefully developed and 
convincing in solution. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Twelve mystery titles 
annually. Fast moving, well-written stories, 
amateur or professional detective, deductive 
or action but must be well done. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York. The Sealed Mysteries. Well 
written, carefully plotted stories, convincing 
and authentic. Suspense essential. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York. Only occasional mysteries. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Black Band Mysteries. Single 
deductive story or series on a character of 
deductive, well-plotted stories. Logical and 
well written. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. High quality, fast-moving 
stories, extremely well-written. (Dashiell 
Hammet on their list.) 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Prefer analytical type of 
murder mystery, subordinating violent ac- 
tion, sex and romance to crime analysis. A 
few titles annually. 

Claude Kendall, %0 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open market for live, fast-moving 
detective mysteries. Deductive or action. 
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Loring & Mussey, 152 W. 138th Street, 
New York. Light mystery, possible romantic 
element, entertaining. 

Macaulay Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. A few mystery titles, swift-moving, 
possible romance or sex angle. 

Macrae Smith Co., 1712 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Possible dozen titles an- 
nually. Should have a definite crime, reader 
should have as many clues as the detective 
and the criminal should have sound reason. 
Avoid unnecessary brutality and gruesome- 
ness. Want stories well characterized and 
intelligently handled. 

MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Interested in regular deductive-ac- 
tion mystery, also mystery with a horror 
angle and horror-action stories. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 W. 16th 
Street, New York City. Have had no mys- 
tery on their lists for some time but would 
be interested in a soundly written detective 
yarn. 

Lincoln MacV eagh, The Dial Press, Inc., 
152 W. 13th Street, New York. Will pub- 
lish any sort of detective story as long as it 
is well written, sufficiently interesting and 
unusual in plot. Interested in newcomers. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Prefer the deductive 
rather than action or thriller. Characters 
must be alive. Prose style above average. 
Hard hitting action and slow going deduction 
both carefully considered if well done. Love 
interest should be sublimated to the mystery 
element. 

Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Not particularly enthusi- 
astic over detective fiction. Prefer action 
stories with mystery and romance but no 
sex interest. 

W.W. Norton Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Occasional mystery, very well 
characterized. Small list but interesting. 
Publish Phoebe Atwood Taylor’s mysteries. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York City. Only a few mysteries 
sound motivation and plotting, well written, 
Deductive and action both. 

Charles Scribner Sons, 59% Fifth Avenue 
New York City. Well done, good back. 
ground, deductive mysteries. Long list, sy. 
perior type of novel. 

Harrison Smith and Robert Hass, Inc., 1 
E. 49th Street, New York. Possible if well 
done, convincing and well characterized. 

Frederick Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Action and deductive mysteries, 
Good background and_ characterization, 
Series or single action stories. Publish Ellery 
Queen. 1 

G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. Small list. Interested in occasional 
good detective story, either deductive or ac- 
tion. 

Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Good mysteries, deductive or 
action murder stories, or superior type of 
intrigue novels. Long list. Publishers for 
E. Philips Oppenheim. 

Mystery Novel Contest 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
and Mystery Magazine, of the Tower Publi- 
cations, combine to offer $7,500.00 for a 
mystery novel, featuring a highly romanti, 
rogue character in the leading role. Al 
writers are invited to submit stories. Write 
J. B. Lippincott for particulars, or see the 
Digest, pages 2 and 3, for January. 

Queried but not interested in detective fic- 
tion at present: 


Atlantic Monthly Press 
Albert & Charles Bont 
Nicholas L. Brown 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
William Godwin, Inc. 
Greenberg, Publisher 
Halsey Company 
Harcourt Brace Co. 
Alfred H. King, Inc. 
Longman Greens & Co. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
Phoenix Press 

Reynal & Hitchcock Co. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Vanguard Press 
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Take It 


Or Leave It 


By Artuur J. Burxs 





OST writers ent as long as you go 

are fools. ZW readers, even of a writer's around _ bellyaching 
Before you trade paper, have had shenbaile instead of hammer- 

get mad and throw to sit down for a half hour’s chat with ing your typewriter 
this magazine into a “name” writer. When such an oc- or taking your easel 
the wastebasket al- casion does happen the individual is in hand. The big- 
low me to state that often startled half out of his wits by gest trouble with you 
I myself qualify for discovering what the “name” writer is that you’re too 
“tops” in this cate- actually is like. lazy to breathe, and 
gory or I wouldn't Arthur J. Burks is a million-word- don’t fool anybody 
be a writer. Instead a-year man. He sells that many words with your complaints 
I'd get a contract a year. His stories appear in a half except your  long- 
from Chic Sale and dozen magazines every month, under suffering wife or 
assure myself of a his own name, as well as, doubtless, husband who thinks 
steady income. under “house” names. you’re something be- 
Let me sputter all Among pulp paper writers he is one sides an _ egotistical 
around the lot for a of the two or three most successful bag of wind. Maybe 
few thousand words, producers of high grade, salable sto- I’d_ better stick to 
for I have to cover ries. In addition he has written sev- writing, for it’s 
territory that only a eral novels, latest of which is “HERE what I do the most 
book would suffice Are My Prope.” of and, probably, 
for. I don’t write In private life he is a modest, quiet know the least about. 
the book solely be- sort of person, sitting back looking at Maybe anybody who 
cause I’d wish to the others. Rarely does he “open up” knows that a comma 
name names, where- which makes this article one of the in- has a tail, and a 
upon every writer teresting, albeit startling articles, it period hasn’t, can 
and editor I know has been our privilege to publish. To write. Not one in a 
would bring suit Author Burks—many thanks for his thousand will, for 
against me, not be- forthright statements. He’s got what which I give thanks, 
cause he didn’t like it takes. for I will. For if 
the publicity, but be- every man who fol- 











cause he would feel 
sure that I was making oodles of jack with 
my book and that bringing lawsuits was 
easier than writing or editing. 

For the past three years I’ve been inti- 
mately connected with writers and would-be 
writers. I’ve seen good artists with their 
tongues hanging out, good writers with 
practically barefeet who bemoaned _ their 
fate and the depression. I sympathized with 
them, I wasted my sympathy. They all de- 
served what they were getting. 

If I’ve listened to this plaint once I’ve 
listened to it a thousand times: 

“I can’t seem to get going. I’m so wor- 
tied I can’t write or make drawings. If 
things were only different .. .” 

Well, fellow, things will never be differ- 





lows out the urge 
which made him write his name in public 
places as a child, went in for writing—the 
natural evolution—the competition would be 
terrific. It’s tough enough as it is, for even 
the deadheads write enough to keep me 
from making four hundred dollars more a 
month than I make now, by taking my place 
in magazines. 

“T can’t think up plots!” is another plaint 
of the would-be writer, yes, and of the 
writer with a market all set for himself. 

That, my friends, is unadulterated ma- 
hooey. I called it laziness before. It’s men- 
tal laziness. You don’t stare at the moon to 
get plots, though I’d wager I could do even 
that and write about the moon for ten con- 
secutive days and sell the biggest percent- 
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age of my output. There’s 
everything. 

Let ten writers come to me, all at once, 
cold, and gather in my room. Let each one 
know in advance what magazine he wishes 
to write for and how long the story is to 
be. IT’ll let him name any object in my 
sparsely settled hotel room, tell me whether 
he wants a mystery, detective, weird, hor- 
ror or adventure story woven about it, and 
I'll give him his plot in two minutes by the 
watch—though I’li be damned if Ill write 
the story for him. I may not get rid of the 
ten writers in an hour, but I will have fur- 
nished each with his plot. 


a story in 


Writers aren’t easy to get rid of. They 
like to stall around and kill time. That’s 
why most of ’em never have plots. That’s 


why so many of ’em say, “I can’t do over 
thirty thousand words a month to save my 
life, “when I know that their output should 
be ninety thousand with ninety percent sale. 
If you were under contract to dig a se- 
ries of ditches, each of which had to be done 
in record time, you’d get them done. You’d 
have a boss there to see that you did. But 
since you’re your own boss—which delight- 
ful circumstance started you on the road to 
literary fame in the first place—you’re too 
lenient with yourself to do any bossing. 
You’d be too darned lazy to breathe were it 
not for the fact that you have to breathe to 
live, and you have to live to get in your 
quota of bellyaching about editors. 
ET’S talk about editors. Most writers 
won't talk about editors. They’re 
afraid they'll lose their markets. Nonsense! 
Editors and publishers know blamed well 
that they can’t put out magazines without 
writers, though they make make the indi- 
vidual writer—who makes more than five 
average editors—feel so blasted small that 
he’d prefer to sit in the outer office with 
tincup and pencils instead of daring to bring 
the editor a story, for which he will be paid 
about one-tenth of what the publisher will 
make out of that story. I don’t begrudge 
the publisher that profit. If the writer has 
to sell he has to take any breaks against him, 
but I maintain that he doesn’t have to hunt 
for the holly on the editor’s coat-tails in 
order to get a check. I know a publisher 
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_the back of his two magazines, called the 
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who thinks he does a writer a great favor 
if he buys a story from him. I often won- 
der what that publisher would do with his 
blank pages if all writers suddenly decided 
not to accept any more favors! However, 
that publisher is new to the racket and 
knows less about the ordinary ethics of the 
profession than a hog about Sunday. No, 
I’m not naming him—but I’ll bet that at 
least three publishers demand an explanation 
from me! 

I know plenty of editors who think that 
all readers are morons. Bunk! A couple of 
years ago a famous writer of air stories, 
one George Bruce, started a department in 


National Air Reserve. His department was 
honest. It wasn’t a circulation teaser like 
most departments. George actually enrolled 
people in his outfit and, more than that, 
called meetings of his members. I attended 
some of those meetings, and if my fans— 
whom I saw for the first time in the flesh— 
were morons, then I’m a mongoloid idiot. 
Members of the National Air Reserve were 
general officers in the army, reserve officers, 
lawyers, senators, congressmen, doctors. 
Morons! I wish I had taken with me to 
those meetings all of the editors I’ve heard 
say that their readers were morons; they'd 
have come away with the idea that maybe 
the names had been called from the wrong 
side of the desk. 

I attended lectures at the Explorer’s Club 
a couple of years ago. World famous fig- 
ures attended those lectures. I saw several 
of ’em with pulp magazines under their 
arms, and if they were ashamed of the lurid 
covers I couldn’t make it out. Yet plenty of 
writers who work for those magazines, 
study them in subway trains from behind 
the broader pages of Cosmo and the Sat- 
evepost. Hell, I do myself. I don’t know 
why. 

If I’ve done the best I know how ona 
story, what difference does it make in what 
medium it is published? It is my firm be 
lief that more real stories are published i 
the pulps than in the best of the “slicks, 
though I’d like to write for the slicks if I 
thought I could make any money at it. And 
my name would look more important 
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smooth paper, and 1 could look down my 
nose at my pulp writer friends who had 
never published anything in smooth paper 
magazines. 

I’m not jealous of ex-pulpers who have 
crashed the slicks. So many of them have 
been so stunned by their success that they 
have become confirmed alchoholies. If I 
wrote well enough to make the slicks, I’d 
bein ’em. I will be, some day. Right now 
[have to make a lot of money every month. 
I know I can do Jit in the pulps, if my edi- 
tors stay sober, and I’m not sure of it in 
the slicks, whether the editors stay sober 
or not. 

There is more blindness per square yard 
of bonehead in the writing business than in 
anything I know anything about. I don’t 
know anything about anything else, but 
nothing else could have more. Writers wail 
that the business should be purified, that 
check-shavers should be hanged by the neck 
until dead; that publishers should be under 
contract not to republish stories without the 
author’s express permission, and take ad- 
vantage, years after first publication, of a 
writer’s sudden national fame, thereby fill- 
ing him with embarrassment in the midst 
of it by running him in some lowly pulp 
while the big sheets are blaring him to the 
skies. They wail that agents are crooks. 
Some of them undoubtedly are, thanks to 
writers’ boneheadedness. They wail about 
minimum word-rates and then sneak 
around to undersell if a minimum is agreed 
upon—and say that something ought to be 
done by somebody about it. Are you one of 
the wailers? Well, why don’t you do some- 
thing ? 





RITERS can only purify their busi- 

ness, codify and organize it, free it of 
fly by night publishers, crooked agents and 
plagiarists in their own ranks, by strong or- 
ganization. But not one writer in six has 
guts enough to belong to such an organiza- 
tion. If he joins he resigns the minute steps 
are taken to carry out any of his express 
wishes. In the long run no writer ever lost 
anything by standing up for his rights— 
provided they are his rights. There is one 
organization—the AFG, if the publisher of 
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this magazine will allow the plug—which 
lacks strength to make our business into 
something it really should be, merely be- 
cause the largest percentage of its prospec- 
tive members lack plain, ordinary guts, and 
so many of its members stand back and al- 
low George to do all the work. 

I know something about this outfit. For 
one year I was its vice-president, for two 
years its president. I solicited writers for 
membership. Many came back with this: 
“When you’ve really accomplished some- 
thing I'll join.” Not a word, understand, 
about /elping to accomplish something, but 
plainly an implication that might be worded 
like this: “when you’ve done all the work 
there is to be done, I’ll come in, and allow 
you to serve me faithfully, until I get mad 
and resign because you don’t spell my name 
correctly in the bulletin.” I don’t, by this 
statement, try to shame anybody into join- 
ing the Guild. If writers are too blind to 
work for their own welfare, well, it doesn’t 
surprise me, and they probably wouldn’t be 
anything but a burden to current members 
who do try to make things better for every- 
body. The answer lies in organization, I’m 
absolutely sure. 

There’s more. While president of the 
AFG, I'd get a letter like this from a 
“name.” “An organization has to be a 
fighting one. I’m a fighter. I stand up for 
my rights. If I joined I’d raise cain all 
along the line.” 

I ask for something specific. The answer 
is vague or not forthcoming at all. The 
“fighting statement” is just so much bologna. 
The “fighter” wouldn’t even fight for his 
fair name. I know, for through the panels 
of an editorial office next day I hear some 
twenty dollar a week reader tell the old- 
timer how to write stories. The reader 
knows, for he has been reading stories for 
three months, suggesting revisions of stories 
he would never be able to write, because he 
gets a salary and may lose his job if he 
doesn’t suggest revisions. Besides, if a 
writer doesn’t revise he doesn’t earn the pub- 
lishers “good money.” Only publishers who 
pay less than half a cent a word after pub- 
lication talk of the “good money” they con- 
descendingly hand out to writers. 
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Back to the oldtimer. He comes out after 
being patronized by the reading brat, with 
his tail between his legs, his confidence gone 
because he thinks he has forgotten how to 
write, when it isn’t that at all. That edi- 
torial reader should be drawing cokes for 
the customers of a drugstore. But since his 
yea or nay can make a writer tuck his tail 
between his legs he has to be reckoned with. 
You have to please him, mister writer, 
whether you like it or not—so don’t belly- 
ache, and I'll stop doing it right here, but I 
won’t let him make me feel that I’ve for- 
gotten how to write. I'll agree when he sug- 
gests that a revision will improve the story, 
even though I know he can’t spell three 
polysyllabic words, because if I don’t agree 
I don’t eat. I’m selling, not buying, and it’s 
always the buyers’ market. Tough but true. 
And besides, if the reader has been there 
long enough, maybe he /ias the right idea, 
since the magazines for which he reads are 
always in the black and have been during all 
the years of the depression. 

“Don’t tell-a writer his story is good. 
He’ll want more money!” 

There’s one I heard, via many channels, 
recently. More bunk. Let a writer know 
he’s doing good stuff and you can get him 
for less money, because only an egotist 
writes for publication over his signature. 
I’m one of ’em. An editor tells me I’m do- 
ing good stuff and I’ll bust a gut trying to 
prove to him that I can do even better. I 
not only make myself worth more—usually 
at the same figure—but I take a new lease 
on life and make that editor’s circulation 
grow. 

Louise Rice, many years ago, wrote in a 
column: “Write two thousand words, every 
day, both before and after success arrives 
and the income will take care of itself.” 

I agree with that. It started me writing. 
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Only I’d increase the ante to five thousand 
words—any kind of words as long as they 
are consecutive, tell something of a story, 
and are the best you can do for the day, 
Even if they’re lousy, they’re worth writing 
for the mental exercise, and some day, if 
they’re rejected, a magazine that is lousy 
enough to take them will start—and prob- 
ably outsell all competitors. 

If you can’t go back to a story that’s half 
done; take out the last page, re-type it, and 
go on from there. 

If you’re not sure how to slant for a cer- 
tain sheet, copy the first two pages of any 
story in it, on your typewriter—no, don't 
sell ’em anywhere!—throw ’em away and 
then go and write likewise, and you'll click 
if you keep working and have anything on 
the ball at all. 

Stop rustling the newspaper, stop fidget- 
ing, stop fighting yourself, sit down to your 
typewriter at ten o’clock, or any other hour 
you select, and make yourself write steadily 
each day for three hours. Sentence yourself 
to do this for two months. Stick to it. By 
that time try and break the habit, and the 
natural flow of wordage. The habit ts harder 
to break than to make. 

If you haven’t got the guts to do that, to 
the devil with you. The occasional story 
you sell just cuts me out of a sale, and | 
don’t like you anyhow. I do, of course, for 
you’re off-brand, just as I am, or you 
wouldn’t be in this business. 

Above all, wake up and see what time tt 
is, and ask yourself in just how many ways 
you are a slacker in the vineyard of maga- 
zinia. 

To famed writers who have something to say 
which cannot be published in other papers because 
it may offend the dilettante intentions of some sub- 
scribers, Writer’s Dicesr cheerfully opens up 1s 
columns. Next month we will publish an anony- 


mous article on pulp paper editors by an editor wha 
has been one of them for lo these many years. Ep. 
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New York and Pacific Coast 


Letters 


By Harriet A, BRADFIELD 


AGAZINE circulation figures seem 

to be on the steady up and up, 

along with business generally. 
Slow, to be sure. But sure! 

There are a number of changes taking 
place. But mostly, they seem to be re-ad- 
justments to reader-demand, rather than a 
beginning of the take-them-off-the-stands 
movement which usually begins to assert 
itself with the waning snows. 


Considerable excitement flashed over the 
telephone wires when that notice came out 
recently in the papers that Butterick had 
filed bankruptcy proceedings. Present news, 
however, indicates that this is just a legal 
means of making some internal readjust- 
ments and that business is proceeding as 
usual in this important publishing firm. 
® This Week, the new newspaper magazine 
weekly, which Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
is editing at 230 West 41st Street, is not 
merely an adjunct of the New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday paper, as I have seen an- 
nounced in other writers’ magazines. Instead 
it appears with leading Sunday newspapers 
in a score or two of the larger cities through- 
out the United States. In order to give it 
the impetus needed for so wide a distribu- 
tion, the editors say frankly that they feel 
that “names” are needed. This may not be 
true later. And it applies more particularly 
to the fiction ; especially serials. 


The following detailed suggestions as to 
the various types of material to be used will 
help interested contributors : 


“Fiction serials of not more than 30,000 words, 
capable of being divided into installments of 3,500 
words each. Serial plots should contain a conspic- 
uous element of suspense, should move swiftly, and 
should preferably be modern in setting. Short 
Stories of romance, mystery, or adventure, not over 
3,500 words in length. Good stories of 1,500 words 
or less are particularly needed. 

Short articles of 1,000 to 1,800 words on these 
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subjects: (1) recent developments in popular 
science; (2) travel adventure; (3) glamorous per- 
sonalities of men and women in the news and im- 
portant enough to be of national interest. Good 
pictures with which to illustrate articles are an 
important consideration in their acceptance. 
“Fillers consisting of humorous drawings, or 
appealing, story-telling animal pictures.” 


Rates vary according to the material and 
author, but are good, prompt, and on ac- 
ceptance. Address This Week at 230 West 
41st Street. 
® Pictorial Review has announced its fourth 
$10,000 First Novel Prize Contest to be con- 
ducted in connection with the book publish- 
ers, Dodd, Mead & Co. The contest is open 
to residents of the United States and Canada, 
and closes in October. Complete details of 
the conditions can be obtained by writing to 
Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street. 

The new address of The Woman’s World 
Publishing Company is 725 Broadway. In 
addition to the well-known magazine, Wo- 
man’s World, this company is a large manu- 
facturer of dress patterns. It was formerly 
located in the Pictorial Review building, at 
222 West 39th Street. 

Mystery League, the large and impressive 
detective story magazine, is hanging on to 
publishing plans, but hasn’t seemed to put 
itself in such a state that it ventures to make 
an appearance as yet. Its offices are at 11 
West 42nd Street. 

Horror Stories is the newest and livest 
market for pulp fiends. And it looks to me 
as if you must have a little submerged fiend 
or saddist or something in your makeup to 
satisfy this insatiable demand for awfulness. 
They say that popular French chamber of 
horrors, the Grand Guignole Theater, is re- 
sponsible. Anyway, Rogers Terrill found 
Terror Tales so successful that this maga- 
zine just naturally gave rise to another which 
is more or less of a twin in contents. 
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The lengths wanted for the two magazines 
are as follows: Novels—17,000 words. Nov- 
elettes—10,000 words. Shorts—up to 6,000 
words. The theme is fear, terror, mystery— 
with a strong love element to give motiva- 
tion or add to the build-up of suspense. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. Payment is a 
cent a word minimum, and promptly on ac- 
ceptance according to the plan on all Popu- 
lar Publications magazines. I have heard 
that Popular may enter the book publishing 
field; if as and when distribution channels 
are set up and good books can be bought— 
in manuscript form. This is not yet a mar- 
ket note, but I believe, a true advance tip. 


(Speaking of that name Popular, let me remind 
you that all the magazines on the market carrying 
the word Popular in their titles do not belong to 
this company. N. L. Pines has two pulps called 
Popular Western and Popular Detective.) 


The Big Magazine is another newcomer 
to the Popular Publications string at 205 
East 42nd Street—224 pages of all new ad- 
venture type of fiction. All stories complete, 
novelettes and shorts being used. Howard 
Bloomfield, the editor, announces that he is 
not looking for any manuscripts, however. 
He has enough material on hand to last an- 
other two or three months. But even though 
the price is higher than the rest of the pulps 
—25 cents—the huge amount of reading 
matter ought to make the public sit up and 
take notice. And if it does—well, that maga- 
zine ought to turn into an A-1 market for 
a lot of you. 

Western Winners is a new Street & Smith 
monthly pulp selling at 15 cents—an action 
Western. Those that know, however, tell 
me that they recognize some of the stories 
as reprint material. Too bad that any firm 
with such a long and honorable career should 
go in for reprint stuff. This isn’t the only 
reprint magazine put out by this firm, either. 


@ Their new love book, Ainslie’s, looks 
much better with the smarter covers to which 
the third issue switched. 

Clues, edited by F. Orlin Tremaine, 
changed its name to Clues Detective Stories, 
with the emphasis on the word detective, and 
is reported to be building up a much better 
circulation than it used to have. A better 
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market for shorts than for novelettes. The 
address is 79 Seventh Avenue. 


@ All-Story Magazine, under the editorship 
of Amita Fairgrieve, is trying a stunt that 
no other magazine—so far as I know—has 
ever done. It is going to have an issue (the 
one dated March 15th) in which every single 
story, excepting the continued serials, are 
first stories. It is too late for any of you to 
submit manuscripts for this particualr issue, 
But I want to emphasize this issue because it 
announces more plainly than any mere words 
the unassailable fact that new writers do 
have a chance to sell, and that one doesn't 
have to have push, pull, or sex appeal to get 
into a magazine. 

“Do say too,” Miss Fairgrieve suggested, 
“that we love our old writers as much as 
ever. But we are glad to get new blood. We 
need it continually in a weekly magazine, 
We like shorts up to 6,500 words. We take 
some longer than that, but we prefer them 
shorter because we can get more into an 
issue. We also want serials again.” 

The address of All-Story is 280 Broad- 
way. Buy and read a copy first. 


® Do you know anything about electric rail- 
roads? Freeman H. Hubbard, editor of 
Railroad Stories, tells me he has been trying 
for years to get hold of writers who know 
electric railways—including elevateds, sub- 
ways, even street cars—and that he can't 
even find amateurish ones! There’s an open 
field for anyone who can tell a good story 
and knows the set-up. And why do writers 
for this magazine seem to think that nothing 
happens except holdups, wrecks, and near 
wrecks—or that the trains are run solely by 
an engineer and a brakeman? Try news 
butchers, section hands, signal men, office 
workers, etc. 

Special needs on Railroad Stories: Short 
shorts of 1,500 words and up. Special arti- 
cles—but on these, write to the editor in 
order to avoid duplication. True tales in 
first person. Overstocked on fillers and 
poetry. No serials. Top word limit is about 
15,000 words. Emphasize the masculine side 
of story, though you may have some love 
interest. Write about the rank and file of 
railroad men, not the owner or stockholder. 
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Get away from the sordid phases ; glorify the 
railroad. Readers are strongly interested in 
historical fiction, and as the editor is also, 
you will get a lot of encouragement to use 
historical backgrounds both in fiction and 
fact articles. And as one-fifth of the circula- 
tion is in Canada, that makes a very good 
setting. No country or time is barred, so 
long as railroads of any sort exist there. 

Rates are 114 cent and up, on acceptance 
except for new writers. Address : 280 Broad- 
way. 

Pirate Stories, one of the Gernsbach pulps at 
99 Hudson Street, is now looking for old-time 
pirate stories and is putting less emphasis on the 
modern types. The full length novel runs not over 
65,000 words, while shorts should not be over 7,000. 
The best length for true fact stories is about 5,000 
words. No short fillers are wanted. Be sure that 
the sea is your chief background, no matter what 
sort of boat, plane, submarine, or other conveyance 
your pirates use. There’s an interesting letter con- 
test running in each issue; prizes are subscriptions. 
Rates are 4% cent and up; on acceptance. 

High Seas Adventures makes about the same con- 
ditions for lengths, rates, needs—except that it does 
not use any period stories. Miss Margaret Jacob- 
sen is managing editor of both magazines. 


Mystery Novels, now owned by Winford Publi- 
cations, 165 Franklin Street, offers practically no 
market at present. Its complete novel is either 
written to order or is a reprint of a book, as is 
“Horror Island” featured in the March issue which 
appeared previously as “Murder in Trinidad.” In 
addition, only a few shorts are used, and these 
are stocked well ahead. The editor, L, H. Silber- 
kleit, tells me that payments are now on acceptance. 


® Duncan Norton-Taylor, editor of Detec- 
tive Fiction Weekly, tells me he can never 
get enough shorts of 2,000 to 6,000 words. 
They must be exciting, and must have as 
good an idea as if you were trying to sell 
him a long story. Which makes this an ex- 
cellent place for new writers to break 
through the fence. It is not essential to fol- 
low any formula, except the requirement to 
be thoroughly entertaining, while putting 
over some sort of detective yarn. Any kind 
of a story which follows a crime will get 
a careful reading. One temporary tabu: no 
true crime stories needed for several months 
because these are overstocked. And you'd 
better consult the editor first if you have 
a serial brewing in your brain. Otherwise, 
a very good open market. Address: 280 
Broadway. 


The count at Dell, 149 Madison Avenue, 
remains even in spite of a lot of changes. 
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Ace-High and All-Detective have both gone 
down for the count. But two new ones will 
be on the stands ere this gets into print. 

Doctor Death is one of those book-length 
magazines with a couple of shorts to fill in 
the post office requirements for mailing priv- 
ileges. The pseudo-scientific sort of thing 
that chills with the infinite possibilities of a 
half-explored universe. Good rates: one and 
a half cents a word and up. 

The lengthy new title, Terence X. 
O’Leary’s War Birds, is a revamped version 
of the magazine formerly known as War 
Birds. The new format is another book- 
length plus a couple of shorts of about 5,000 
words. (Aren’t publishers running these 
book-length monthlies into the ground?) 
O’Leary adds the futuristic note to the erst- 
while war-laden atmosphere of the atmos- 
pheric battleground of daring, doing, and 
dying. And the rate on this book also is 
1% cents and up for the lucky few. Same 
address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Frederick Clayton, editor of Argosy, gets 
more Westerns than he can possibly use— 
even good Westerns. He doesn’t want fan- 
tastic or pseudo-scientific stories quite so 
much as previously, either. And he is chang- 
ing the serial requirements: hereafter, he 
will use one six-part serial along with an- 
other two to four-part serial ;also, two novel- 
ettes and the usual shorts. He is not very 
optimistic about new writers trying serials, 
but does encourage them for the shorts, and 
has plenty of good suggestions. 

“Remember that Argosy wants plenty of 
adventure with adult reader appeal. Em- 
phasize character and human interest. Plot 
is essential, but not the one and only inter- 
est. I’d like to get more variety and origi- 
nality in good sport stories. Too many 
writers stick to the stereotyped baseball and 
football situations. I want a great deal of 
variety, color, and glamor in adventure set- 
tings. If you use a crime idea, it must have 
a definite adventure setting—that is, be set 
in some glamorous or colorful part of the 
world such as Africa, the Orient, Alaska, 
etc. The city, in itself, does not connote 
glamor. In particular, I’d like to see more 
good humorous stories, more sea stories, and 
air stories off the beaten path of war-air.” 

Address Argosy at 280 Broadway. Rates 
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are the same as on other Munsey magazines 
—114 cents minimum, on acceptance to all 
but new writers. 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, is 
starting a mystery story contest for which 
prizes are awarded the winners. This is in 
connection with Warner Brothers. The first 
one is in the February issue of the maga- 
zine. Editor Shaw swung the smoothest, 
most beautiful two-corner deal to the very 
advantageous profit of Warner and Black 
Mask that the pulp field has yet seen. 

Popular Publications has dropped Mave- 
ricks from its lineup of magazine titles. The 
word seemed to fail to catch the public eye 
Its place was taken by Bull’s-Eye Western 


Magazine. Popular Screen has been dis- 
continued. 
Payments for material used in Under- 


world and in Complete Underworld Novel- 
ettes are reported very slow. Thomas Wood 
is the publisher, at 551 Fifth Avenue. 

Poetry Digest is a new monthly review of 
verse just issued from 516 Fifth Avenue. 
Alan F. Pater and Virginia Spiker are the 
editors. 

A new address for Mosaic, the magazine 
of social interests, which is edited by S. and 
V. Koch, and others. Formerly at 298 
Broadway, it is now located at 9 West 19th 
Street. 

The Lion and Unicorn has changed to a 
regular quarterly, and has moved its address 
from 41 West 83d Street to 151 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Theatre Arts Monthly has had the most 
successful year and celebrates by changing 
its makeup and appearance. A new type- 
face has increased legibility and yet allows 
for more printed matter. And the size of 
the illustrations has been enlarged. This 
magazine, now located at 40 East 49th 
Street, uses articles on the past, present, 
and future of any phase of the theater. 

Sensations, formerly published in Minn- 
eapolis, has moved to New York and, with 
new publishers, is now to be put out at 120 
West 42nd Street, Room 806. This pulp is 
now avoiding the objectionable “dirt” and 
planning for second-class mailing. Payment 
is a half cent a word and up—on or after 
publication. 
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The St. Charles is a new quarterly de- 
voted to the history, biography, and gene- 
ology of the ancestors, founders, and de- 
scendents of America’s Colonial families, 
Dr. Walter M. Kraus is the editor. Offices 
are at 67 West 44th Street. 


Bulletin 


The book-publishing plans of Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, begin to take form, 
according to Harry Steeger, Editor. Only new 
material will be used—this is not a project to put 
out serials already used in their magazines. Mate- 
rial must be good—the house is in no hurry to go 
ahead, but is only planning to put out the best 
nov els available along the lines of the magazines: 
detective, love, Westerns. Rates and payments 
will be on the same basis as practiced by other 
reliable book publishers. I do not advise sub- 
mitting book scripts, but write if you have some- 
thing good and give an idea of it. The standards 
will be high. 


Pacific Coast Market Letter 


ITH the New Year, many new mag- 

azines are re-organizing their staffs 

out on the Pacific Coast; various 
West Coast offices have moved to new ad- 
dresses; and others have determined brand 
new policies. 


Of the latter, Movie Classic and Motion 
Picture Magazines (which recently changed 
hands) but have the same West Coast edi- 
tor, Dorothy Calhoun, at the same old ad- 
dress, 1509 North Vine Street, Hollywood, 
are again in the market for personality 
stories even more than heretofore. If you 
have a story on the early life of some star 
in the movies, don’t hesitate to query this 
editor on it, she’s in the market for well- 
written stories of this kind! 

A new policy seems to be in vogue at all 
of the fan magazines, of printing less scan- 
dulous—slightly more Pollyannaish—stories 
of the stars, so bear this in mind when you 
query Eugene Chrisman at Fawcett Publi- 
cations, 6605 Hollywood Boulevard ; or John 
Mitchell at Tower Publications, 7046 Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 

Less affected by this new Hays-inspired 
policy is Modern Screen, whose editor, Wal- 
ter Ramsey, has taken a new office at 1509 
North Vine Street, Hollywood. 

There is little chance for a freelance to 

(Continued to page 62) 
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Person- To-Person 


The Technique of Character Conflict in Love Stories 


By Minna Barpon 





OU say to me 


All of this sounds 


“Come to my Our little Minna, best of love pulpateers, like the pulps. But, 
arms. You’re has been flirting with the big slicks recently, you can take it from 
just the kind of gal both under her own name, and under a pen me that love stories 
I’m looking for.” I name. in the slicks are 
answer you: “Stay “Too many of the slick paper editors built on this same 
out of my life. I’ve know me,” she complained all over our type of conflict 
got a blonde of my office, “and I got to start all over again with foundation. 
wn, all picked out.” a new name, so that they won’t make up their 
om a | ' é , ET’S grab us one 
Then you knock me mind on my story just because my name’s 
2 9 tale of each of 
on the nose, drag me on tt. 
: : ei sis the current maga- 
to your lair by my Taking her own medicine, Minna spent a ‘ d hat 
raven tresses (both month reading every slick paper magazine oe 


of ’em), and per- she intends to make. 


After ten years of makes the wheels go 


suade me that you’re +g two stories a month to the love pulps, aed ma 

chit Cle eile. Miss Bardon is, while keeping up her pulp Fire,” in the cur- 
5 5 stories, aiming new work at the slicks. Her rent Satevepost is a 

ful man. findings at the end of her first month’s re- story by Paul Gal- 
That’s conflict in a search into the slicks appear in this article. lico. If you’ve ever 

love story and if you And they were worth Miss Bardon’s time, had a longing to ride 

don’t use some, one as you will shortly see for yourself when down Main Street on 


version of this con- 
flict you aren’t get- 
ting very far with 





Minna permits us to publish her slick paper 
pen name, which coyly and unheralded ap- 
pears next month in one of the Big Four. 


a firetruck or write 
the star story for a 
newspaper extra, you 





your young love. 

It’s easy enough in theory, but in prac- 
tice we do a lot of ink-slinging and tapping 
before we learn that character traits clash- 
ing together are more important as love- 
story fireworks than any amount of physi- 
cal battle, murder, or lethal ray death. 

Ideal use of character conflict in a love 
story is virtue struggling against vice as in 
one of the old melodramas. One writer, 
who had her troubles getting on to this busi- 
ness of conflict technique, used a plan that 
may interest you. She made a list of char- 
acteristics that looked like a character list 
from an old morality play. “Vanity, beauty, 
tenderness, gaiety”—for one character. 

“Bigness, strength, humor” — another 
character. Then she figured out exactly 
what might happen when Mr. B. S. H. met 
Miss V. B. T. G., and she had the beginning 
of a plot.* 
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know the type of 
conflict you have here. Take a man who’s a 
swell city editor and a fire that’s a swell 
story. Let the man have respect for one girl 
who’s a grand newspaperman and anger to- 
ward another who’s so full of compassion 
for the sufferers that she hasn’t any energy 
left to write a good story about them. You 
can just see the man melt when the girl 
turns that compassion loose on him. 

Of course the girl reporter gets fired after 
the holocaust but her city editor tells her he 
loves her almost as soon as he tells her that 
she’s fired. 


“Court held to her, clung to her desperately, so 
that she felt how he needed her. “No, no Elspeth, 
no. Work and life are two different things. You're 





*This illustration is given merely to show how 
one writer works. I do not wish to imply that it 
is wise to have one character possess only good 
fine characteristics, and the other opposing char- 
acter, only base qualities. 
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a woman, Elspeth. Elspeth, you’re tender. Elspeh, 
I’m so hard—so miserably hard. Help me. Love 
me, Elspeth.” 


There’s your conflict. A hard-boiled news- 
paperman fighting against tenderness—and 
surrendering to it. A sweet tender woman 
(go on, throw that pie if you want to), 
fighting to be a hardboiled reporter and sur- 
rendering to love. (And, it’s the Satevepost, 
not Love Story.) 

In three of the current magazines I found 
young love stories in which the womanly 
woman enters an office and the hero decides 
that woman’s place is in the home — his 
home. 

The current Collier’s carries a story— 
“Fired,” by Dwight Mitchell Wiley. What 
happens when an advertising agency man 
writes some swell copy that sells the goods 
but that offends the sensitive soul of a lead- 
ing stock-holder? You’re right. He looks 
for another job. In this case he manages to 
sell a painting for an artist friend of his. 
To the offended stock-holder, of course. 
Also, there’s a lovely lady—niece to the 
stock-holder—who happens into the story. 

A little conflict ensues and the hero flies 
into a rage. Apparently the stock-holder and 
the niece have just been waiting for a little 
rage to come into their lives. They welcome 
the bad temper in, and there isn’t a bit more 
conflict after the hero breaks down a door 
to get into the bedroom of the female who 
is adoringly awaiting him. 


“Scott lifted up a large substantial foot and 
looked at it with pardonable pride, and sent it on 
its way. The house rocked slightly and the panel 
splintered and Scott smacked it once again, for 
luck. He stuck his hand through, and unlocked 
the door and went on in and looked around. 


The small voice said: “I’m underneath the 
b-b-bed. I’m scared.” 


Scott got down on his hands and knees and 
peered at her. He said: “You didn’t think I’d do 
it, huh?” 


He saw her peek out at him. The voice was 
even smaller than before. It said: “You d-d-didn’t 
think I’d m-m-marry anyone who wouldn’t, did 
you?” 


If that isn’t cave-man conflict, what is? 
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TT current Woman's Home Compan- 
ion carries a story, “Words and Music” 
by Sophie Kerr. It’s one more story of the 
four - flushing gentleman who'd borrow 
money from his girl rather than take a 
poorer job. So the girl marries a poor but 
honest boy who wasn’t ashamed to do odd 
jobs until he got a chance to do his own 
type of roofing jobs. 

The conflict is between the girl’s admira- 
tion for the man who had seemed so thrill- 
ing and clever, and her shame that his pride 
should keep him from taking the job instead 
of borrowing from her. 


“No,” said Margaret slowly, “No, Gene, I can't 
bear to hear any more about you turning down 
good places and thinking it’s smart. It’s not smart. 
It’s dumb.” 

In the silence that fell, the world broke up all 
around them, broke and crashed and turned to 
ashes. 

“No girl is going to talk to me like that,” said 
Gene at last. “I got my pride.” 

His pride! Gene’s pride! Pride that let him 
live on Margaret’s work when he could have main- 
tained himself, even if he was paid less than his 
self-set value. Pride! Suddenly Margaret began 
to laugh, high, shrill, hysterical. “Oh go away, 
Gene,” she cried, “go on away. I never want to 
see you again as long as I live.” And she turned 
and hurried away from him.” 


It’s a type of conflict that would appeal 
to most woman readers of love stories in 
these depression days. Try it and see. 

Liberty’s current short short story, called 
‘And Romance Fifty Miles Away’ (by 
Parke F. Hanley), tells the conflict between 
a woman’s infatuation for a_ professional 
lady-killer and her reliance on the kind of 
a husband who always knows how to get 
things done when emergencies arise. 

A storm interrupts her elopement. But 
she manages, finally, to get to the place 
where he is waiting for her. 


She made her commitment. “Alton, dear,” she 
said, “my life henceforth is in your hands.” 

“W hat’ s that ¢ ?” he asked blan kly. “Oh, yes, your 
life. Surely.” His voice took on spirit. “I'll cer- 
tainly be glad to get away from this blasted 
climate.” 

Alice had no way of knowing that a head cold 
stops all warm heart action in a man, that pas- 
sion is dormant in one whose nose is running. 

“And far away it is,” she said. “You will have 
to do something to get us there. 

“What is there to do?” he demanded sullenly. 
“Take a taxi as far as Norwalk?” 

“At least it’s an idea,” she assented. In less 
than ten minutes he was back. 
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“No go,” he reported. “I even offered to buy 
one, but it’s a matter of franchises or licenses or 


something like that. Now what?” 


“Think and act,” she said. “I’ll make my own 

researches.” She went out into the storm. When 
she returned an hour later, steam rising from 
Mton’s clothing betrayed an extended dalliance 
with the station stove. 


The conflict is between the woman’s ad- 
miration for impromptu efficiency and the 
man’s head-cold, but that’s analyzing it 
down to a fine point. 


ERE’S some more conflict. Pick your- 
H self a hero and choose yourself a 
heroine. They don’t have to match. The 
girl’s temperament can be pale pink with 
blue ribbons and the hero can be a hard- 
boiled say-no-to-every-salesman- just-on- 
principle sort of man. 

The current American carries a story, “I 
Could Brighten Your Life,’ in which the 
conflict is between the girl’s efforts to do 
the brightening and the man’s efforts to 
avoid being brightened. She wins, of course, 
or it wouldn’t be a love story for the 
American. 

You know the hero’s kind of man. His 
old pal tries to write his advertising copy 
for him and give advice on the side about 
how he needs to take time off for exercise. 
Hero says: 

“I know the more I stay away from my office, 
the more I get done. That’s the idea—only I don’t 
like it.” 

Such a girl! His secretary wished her on 
him when she went away for a vacation, 
and he tried plenty hard before he got rid 
of her. She annoyed him, and if that isn’t 
conflict, then I write stories in my sleep. 


_ ‘Every time she came to his desk her bracelets 
jingled, her smile radiated unbusinesslike joyous- 
ness; from the corner of his eye he saw the pink 
dress flitting about. She did her routine work 
well enough but he saw her disrupting the office. 

€ saw the bookkeeper go to speak to her and 
fall into a sort of trance, leaning on her desk. He 
saw the office boy being idiotically zealous in 
serving her.” 


That’s the way to do it. You have fire- 
works when one of these sweet innocent 
helpful womanly girls turns herself loose 
on a hard-boiled man who knows what he 
doesn’t want, but can’t help himself, once 
the glamor gets him, 
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The girl is helpful—God how helpful! 

She puts clean pink blotters on his desk 
and if that isn’t a key to conflict, then I’m a 
red-headed goldfish. 


He tries to get rid of her by telling her 
that he can’t afford her salary and she’s 
bright and earnest and optimistic about a 
salary cut. She even tries to help him out 
by writing his advertising as he doesn’t 
think it should be writ. Finally he edges 
her off on his friend who runs the adver- 
tising agency and then she heaps coals of 
fire on his undeserving head by writing an 
ad for him, inserting it in the magazine, pay- 
ing the bill herself, and sitting back to beam 
on the new orders that keep pouring in. 

Then—more conflict between his lone- 
someness for her and his knowledge that 
she’s a beautiful simpleton and he’s well rid 
of her. 

So he goes to see her and she wins the 
conflict, hands down. 


“Tt’s only in an office that she’s wrong,” he dis- 
covers. “Put her in a home setting and she’d be 
+ Sere” 


She tells him that he’s net disagreeable 
but only a tired boy and there’s no conflict 
in that. Finally she decides to brighten his 
life further through matrimony, and all the 
gunpowder conflict in the world couldn’t 
stop her. 


HE current Good Housckeeping carries 

a different piece of conflict. This battle 
is all in the heart of the man who wants the 
girl and doesn’t want her, while she stands 
like a Scandinavian peasant-goddess, with- 
out doing anything in particular to persuade 
him to make up his mind. “A Girl Like 
That Should Marry” is, according to the 
blurb, the story of a girl who was the keeper 
of her own soul. She was a tall French 
Room mannequin, Brunhilde in type, and 
the reason why the neighbors didn’t like her 
was because she didn’t marry their sons. 
The man had his life all planned and a 
peasant Brunhilde had no place in it. 

He intended to marry the kind of woman 
who could help a man along in the world 
and he knew just where he planned to build 
that mansion of his, 
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The girl must have been beautiful in a 
large way — literally — because he couldn’t 
stop thinking about her, even after he found 
her a shipping clerk beau and tried to pay 
him to take her to the store picnic. 


But she placidly refuses to be upset even 
when the shipping clerk tells her about the 
offered cash, and she doesn’t even do a solo 
or a soliloquy when the man surrenders and 
tells her that she is going to marry him. 


“Anna was not particularly concerned with his 
dream of greatness because to Anna his success or 
failure was unimportant except that she would 
want him to have whatever he urgently desired 
from life. Anna’s tranquil gaze was telling him 
she would love him in exactly the same measure 
whatever their condition of living, and it was sur- 
prising how that fact increased his importance in 
his own eyes. Holden felt inches taller, pounds 
heavier, immeasurably stronger as he looked back 
at Anna.” 


I'll admit that this is about the type of 
conflict where a man beats his head against 
a stone wall for his own good, but it’s con- 
flict nevertheless. 


In the Delineator comes one of our favor- 
ite Cinderella plots with a pleasant twist to 
the conflict. 


Margaret Sangster’s “Midnight to Dawn” 
begins with a Christmas tree scene and 
Santa in a top hat. 


“Santa beamed at Cara through his luxuriant 
white whiskers (borrowed from the wardrobe 
woman) and said “Have you been good this year, 
little girl?” He added in an undertone, “I should 
ask?” 


So he gives her a bracelet encrusted with 
emeralds and diamonds and the conflict be- 
gins. He’s been hunting her with diamonds 
for weeks, and she’s been evading him and 
the diamonds because she’s a poor honest 
showgirl. (Honest.) 


But she adores him for himself alone, and 
every time she returns one of the diamonds 
he tosses in her direction, she wishes that 
his love was chaste and matrimonial. Finally 
Cara runs away from Santa’s party but 
Santa runs away with her and joins her 
private party with her rather fairy-tailish 
grandparents. (Yes, she’s an orphan and 
they brought her up and she gives them 
luxuries now out of her slim wages.) 
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Even in the taxi when Santa kisses Cara 
she resists coldly although she loves him, 
(That’s what I call real love conflict. Would 
you—if free, white and almost twenty-one 
—kiss a man who gave you diamond brace- 
lets?) 


On condition that he pretends to be her 
boy-friend instead of God’s understudy, she 
permits him to visit her grand-parents. 


So Grandma tells him how wonderful 
Cara is, just as if she had been prompted, 
and the charming villainish Santa is ashamed 
of himself for daring to think of Cara minus 
wedding rings. Then Grandma spills the 
beans and lets Santa know that Cara loves 
him for himself alone instead of his million, 
Grandma even quotes Cara: 


“A feller with a flock of cars and a penthouse 
and a studio and a million dollars to throw around 
would never think that a girl loved him for 
himself.” 


And it ends like Mr. Bigelow knows it 
must end. 


Clarence Budington Kelland has a choice 
tale in the current Ladics’ Home Journal: 
“What Price Flame Fimials,” 


What happens when a conventional young 
man brings his bride home to a completely 
furnished conventional house? Conflict? 
Conflict! Especially when she goes to an 
auction and buys a cabinet for $310. An 
antique cabinet that belongs in the junkyard 
(according to Friend Husband). But there 
isn’t time to take the cabinet out of the din- 
ing room before dinner when the guest is 
a customer with whom Husband wants to 
close a deal. He’s cross, this guest, and un- 
willing to be dealt with, until (yes, you 
guessed right, you with the purple dress 
suit) he sees the cabinet with the flame 
finials. He has its mate (they come in pairs, 
it seems), so the little wife helpfully sells 
him the cabinet for what she paid for it and 
he tells them the story about how he bought 
that Savary highboy for twenty dollars. 
Then, of course, he closes the deal with 
friend husband. 


When it comes to conflict, I think that 
(Continued to page 34) 
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The Battle Front 


By Jack Conroy 


Mirroring the editorial preferences of 
publishers as the reading public moves 
through F. Scott Fitsgerald, to Dos Passos, 
to Erich Maria Remarque to Ernest Hemin- 
way, Writer's Dicest with the collective 
ears of its many marketing agents to the 
ground, brings you this new editorial pref- 
erence while it is at the top of its swing. 


HAT is that part of the literary 
front roughly known as “proletar- 
ian” driving at? 

Mr. Max Eastman, in his “Artists in Uni- 
form,’ and in various magazine articles, 
charges that American proletarian writers 
must first kowtow to Moscow and consult 
with Stalin before they feel free to dot an 
‘f’ or cross a “t”. And Mr. H. L. Mencken 
who discovered and encouraged a great many 
of the now prominent proletarian writers by 
publishing them in the American Mercury 
inveighs against the “illuminators of the 
abyss” in a recent article in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Mr. Mencken defines 
the movement as a passing literary fad, as- 
sets that none of the proletarian writers 
can perform worth shucks, anyhow, that 
their product invariably reads like “a bad 
translation’ from the Yiddish,” and that the 
people who read their novels probably do 
so because of an interest in pornography. 

Granville Hicks recently commented on 
the sad decay of Mr. Mencken and wound 
up by saying that, after all, a man can’t live 
forever on the strength of having discovered 
Dreiser. Malcolm Cowley, wrote that ex- 
cellent account of the literary “exiles” of the 
post-war period, “Evile’s Return,” also gives 
Mencken a few stiff jolts. Writing in The 
New Republic, Mr. Cowley remarks that it 
is strange to find the former fugelman of 
the new literature, who defended Cabell’s 
“Jurgen” stoutly against the censors, becom- 
ing troubled over indecency in literature 
which, unlike “Jurgen,’ embodies criticism 
of the social order. Mr. Cowley adduces 
that Mr. Mencken has fallen into the think- 
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Whether it be fad, tidal wave, or ground- 
swell, the fact remains that a good prole- 
tarian novel is the first novelist’s best bet 
(aside, of course, from pot boiling circula- 
ting library sex books). To the writer who 
is sympathetic with workers, and is or was 
one himself, the opportunity is now here to 
put it on paper, and sell tt. 


ing habits of the reactionaries he once lam- 
pooned so mercilessly. 

Robert Herrick, a veteran novelist and 
critic, wrote a very sympathetic essay on the 
young labor novelists in The New Republic. 


“Another advantage that the newer labor novels 
have over the older and more conventional types,” 
writes Mr. Herrick, “is that they do not proffer 
solutions, even of the gently socialistic variety 
suggested by Sinclair. There is no bright panacea 
in them for the present turmoil. Propaganda of 
the legitimate sort there may be in plenty, the 
propaganda of situations presented grimly, occa- 
sionally (not often) a more direct propaganda 
through the key characters who are more aware 
than their fellows of the issues. 

But there is a refreshing absence of the rhetori- 
cal vehemence with which less capable novelists 
attempt to drive home their theses. These younger 
writers out of the ranks of labor seem to have 
mastered the first lesson of their art—that the 
function of the novel is to portray, not to argue. 
Doubtless all of them are radicals (perhaps, in the 
cant of the day, Communists)—how could they be 
less? But with canny discipline they stick for the 
most part to their last, which is to relate what they 
know convincingly, not to make a blueprint for a 
new society. 

“The sudden emergence of this new labor liter- 
ature on the heels of the neuresthenic school of 
postwar decadents—concerned mainly with gin, 
sex, and freud—is significant, prophetic. 


This is a liberal rather than a radical view- 
point, of course, but it is absurd to say that 
all revolutionary writers deal with stereo- 
typed situations; workers converted to 
Communism by a policeman’s club, agitators 
mouthing pure theory woodenly, that the 
characters of proletarian novels and stories 
are always unconvincing pawns in a game 
of propaganda. The critics of the proletar- 
ian literary movement always attack its 
weakest espects and poorest writers. An 
equally false case can be made on the other 
hand, by applying the critical yardstick of 
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pure literature to pulp and confession tales, 
and bringing these forth as representative 
examples of bourgeois literature. 


The late Anatol Lunacharsky, No. 1 au- 
thority on proletarian criticism and iltera- 
ture, wrote: 

“The theoreticians of the proletariat must do 
more than point out with real objectivity how this 
or that aspect of art springs out of the social 
order; they have the right to adopt a critical at- 
titude toward works of art, both past and present. 
The proletarian theoretician can designate those 
art works of the past which are clearly dominated 
by the monstrous spirit of exploitation; those 
works which express the passive sufferings of the 
masses or their slavish submission; or which are 
permeated with the spirit of compromise, evasion, 
surrender, and skepticism. The proletarian critic 
can spot those works of art which deliberately 
avoid all living content and resort to an empty 
play of intellect or vaporous dreams, in order to 
escape reality, to evade all responsibility for it. 
On the other hand, the proletarian critic can find 
certain valuable elements in old works of art, 
which, while often belonging to the ruling classes, 
are nevertheless full of the spirit of vast organ- 
izational plans, of man’s faith in his own powers, 
or aspiration for knowledge and a just life; or 
works whose main tendency is that of revolt 
against evil, which proclaim the rights of the 
oppressed sections of mankind. 

Proletarian stories and novels should deal 
with the lives of workers and in this fact 
a British reviewer of my book, “The Dis- 
inherited,’ accounts for the trend toward the 
proletarian. It is the love of novelty, he 
says. The individual despairs and crises of 
th bourgeoise have been served up to the 
reading public so often that there isn’t a 
new situation or plot to unearth. In contrast, 
the proletarian literary movement offers 
fresh and virtually untapped sources of ma- 


terial. 


T is to achieve the magnitude of canvas 
I necessary to write of a class, or a group 
of men, that the novelists of the proletarian 
camp turn to the devices of the complex or 
collective novel. The collective novel has 
been demonstrated at its best by John Dos 
Passos in “1919.” He has an apt disciple in 
William Rollins, Jr., whose “The Shadow 
Before” is an important novel. 

The complex novel is becoming more and 
more common. As Granville Hicks points 
out, the complex novel might be regarded as 
a combination of two or more biographical 
novels, whereas the collective novel stresses 
the group as a group. In the collective novel, 
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if it is successful, the group sooner or later 
emerges as a character — the major char- 
acter,* so to speak, in itself ; whereas in the 
complex novel there is not, and is not in- 
tended to be, any such development. The 
relations between the characters in the com- 
plex novel may be very ephemeral and 
casual, as, for example, in William March’s 
splendid “Company K,” which deals with 
the men in one company during the world 
war. Albert Halper’s “Union Square” is 
about people who pass through or live near 
Union Square in New York City and man- 
age to become involved in some of the book’s 
major scenes without any vital relation be- 
tween most of the individuals concerned. 
*As in the play “Stevedore.” 


HE author who wishes to write prole- 

tarian fiction will find that he must 
create first of all human and credible char- 
acter. Next he must understand that in pro- 
letarian fiction the coming-out party of 
Goldie Gotrox, a society debutante, is not as 
important an event as a strike at the Pater- 
son textile mills. In the life of Steve Jones, 
a textile worker, the news of a wage-cut is 
more important than the information that his 
employer, Gobsa Golde, has divorced his 
wife and married his secretary. Proletarian 
fiction mirrors the labor world, and creates 
a new sense of dramatic values. 

Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell, 
who teach English literature at Columbia 
University have just had their book, “Mod- 
ern Fiction,” published by the Columbia Um- 
versity Press. The authors come close to a 
Marxian analysis, such as quoted from 
Lunacharsky, as hold that an author’s own 
background should have a great deal to do 
with his subject. Four authors and their 
work are selected from the proletarian ranks 
for analysis. These are Robert Cantwell, 
author of “The Land of Plenty,” William 
Rollins, Jr., author of “The Shadow Be- 
fore,” Grace Lumpkin, author of “To Make 
My Bread,” and myself. 

Almost all the publishers are willing to 
publish a good proletarian novel, and most 
of them are seeking them. Robert Cantwell, 
in The New Republic, in reviewing the 
“little’ magazines picked out “The Iron 
Throat” by Tillie Lerner, in The Partisan 
Review as a “work of early genius.” This 
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attracted the attention of three publishers 
and a literary agent. No answers were re- 
ceived to letters addressed to Miss Lerner, 
and it was learned that she was being held 
inommunicado in a San Francisco jail, 
taken there when the vigilantes were mop- 
ping up on the strikers and sympathizers. 
Miss Lerner made an advantageous contract 
for her proletarian novel, although only 
seven chapters had been finished. Her ad- 
yance on the seven chapters was more than 
double the amount usually paid a new author 
who had the full script ready to submit. 

Appleton-Century, Covici-Friede, and Mc- 
Bride were the three firms that asked for 
Miss Lerner’s novel, so they should be in- 
terested in others. Appleon-Century, in par- 
ticular, has been writing to the contributors 
to proletarian magazines. 

The John Day Co., publishers, in con- 
junction with The New Masses, is con- 
ducting a contest for a proletarian novel. 
All manuscripts must be submitted by April 
1, 1935. Each manuscript must be signed 
with a pseudonym. Accompanying each 
manuscript there must be a sealed envelope 
with the pseudonym on the outside and the 
author’s real name and address inside. All 
novels submitted must be in the English 
language, must be typed, and must be not 
less than 60,000 words. All novels must deal 
with the American proletariat. All manu- 
scripts entered into this contest are also of- 
fered to The John Day Co., for publication, 
terms to be arranged between the author and 
The John Day Co., and any author under 
contract to another publisher must obtain a 
release before entering the contest. The prize 
of $750.00 to be paid the winning competitor 
upon his signing a standard Authors’ League 
contract with The John Day Co. is in addi- 
tion to all royalties. 


Manuscripts should be sent to The New 
Masses, Contest Editor, 31 East 27th Street, 
New York City. Those manuscripts that 
are regarded as definitely unsuitable will be 
returned as promptly as possible after they 
are received. Manuscripts held for final 
consideration will be returned when the re- 
sults of the contest are announced. Unless 
directed to do otherwise, The New Masses 
will return manuscripts by collect express. 

Any novel dealing with any section of the 
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American working class may be submitted 
in this contest. For the purposes of the con- 
test it is not sufficient that the novel be 
written from the point of view of the pro- 
letariat ; it must actually be concerned with 
the proletariat. The term proletariat, how- 
ever, is defined in its broadest sense, to in- 
clude, for example, the poorer farmers, the 
unemployed, and even the lower fringes of 
the petty bourgeoisie as well as industrial 
workers. The characters, moreover, need not 
all be drawn from the working class so long 
as the book is primarily concerned with 
working-class life. 


Markets 


The New Masses (most unjustly defined by 
Aron Mathieu in his book “The Writer’s Market” 
as “the world’s champion bigoted magazine”) itself 
is the pole-star of the proletarian movement. It 
pays at a low rate on publication, and uses all 
sorts of literary material: verse, essays, book re- 
views, articles, stories (shorter length preferred). 

The Partisan Review, 430 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, is the organ of the John Reed Club 
of New York, and uses much the same sort of 
material. The emphasis, however, being on the 
longer lengths of articles on literary theory. In 
general, its air is more scholarly and pedantic 
than the above weekly. 

The Anvil, c/o Will Wharton, 5431 Nottingham 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is the pioneer magazine of 
proletarian fiction, and was first to have a story 
re-printed in O’Brien’s Best Short Stories. The 
Anvil has introduced more than one writer who has 
since become celebrated. 

Blast, 55 Mt. Hope Place, New York City, is 
now a quarterly, and will publish reviews and 
theoretical articles as well as stories. Its require- 
ments are much the same as those of The Anvil. 

Left Front, 505 S. State Street, Chicago, IIl., 
organ of the John Reed Club of Chicago, is also 
a quarterly now, stressing fiction. 

International Literature, P. O. Box 850, Central 
Station, Moscow, U. S. S. R., is as solid and im- 
pressive as Harper’s or The Ailantic Monthly. It 
pays in rubles deposited in the State Bank of the 
U. S. S. R. in Moscow. It appears bi-monthly in 
the Russian, English, German, French, and Chinese 
languages. 

The New Quarterly, Box 434, Rock Island, IIL, 
a quarterly, is a revival of The Left, and uses 
much the same sort of material as the others. 

The Windsor Quarterly, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas, started out in Vermont has 
found a home in Arkansas. It has two stories re- 
printed in the current OBrien anthology and one 
in the O. Henry collection. 

The Partisan, Box 2088, Hollywood, Calif., has 
been appearing rather irregularly of late. 

Pollen, 1046% Ingraham, Los Angeles, skipped 
a half dozen issues and then came out with an 
apology, frankly admitting that the magazine would 
have to be published “at irregular intervals” from 
now on. Most of them do, but haven’t the courage 
to admit it as Pollen has. 

Advance, c/o J. C. Seidel, 114 So. Ingalls, Ann 
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Arbor, Mich., intends to use material from students 
of the University of Michigan as much as possible, 
but will use good work by outsiders “just to show 
the home boys and girls how it’s done.” 

Workers Club Review, 11 W. 18, N.Y.C. uses 
stories and verse. 

Hinterland, 119 Sixth St., S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., is a new sort of Midland stressing non-urban 
material by writers from the hinterland critically 
aware of their environment and background. Other 
magazines stressing the proletarian themes are: 

Trend, 16 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

The New Tide, box 1989, Hollywood, Calif. 

Dynamo, 34 Horatio St. New York City 
(Verse). 

The Magazine, 522 California Bank Building, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. (Pays). 

Trend, c/o John Reed Club of Indianapolis, 318 
Columbia Securities Bldg. 143 East Ohio St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. (A new one, which may not 
have a large stock of mss. on hand. Proletarian 
magazines have a way of accumulating a tremend- 
ous heap of unpublished mss.) 

Medallion, 2055 Creston Ave., Bronx, New York 


City. 

Arise, 22 East 22nd St., New York City, is the 
Socialist equivalent of The New Masses, but ap- 
pears only monthly and uses less fiction. 

Scope, 120 West 28th Street, Bayonne, N. J. 


HESE magazines, while not paying special at- 
tention to preletarian themes, publish prole- 
tarian stories: 
Frontier and Midland, University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana. 
Prairie Schooner, Sta. A., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Panorama, P. O. Box 29, Grove Hill Sta., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Fantasy, 950 Heberton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Latin Quarter-ly, P. O. Box 10, Sta. C., 
New York, N. Y. 
Manuscript, 17 West Washington St., Athens, 


hio. 

The Plowshare, Woodstock, N. Y. (Uses the 
work of one author only in each issue.) 

The Dubuque Dial, 75 West 17th St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

The New Talent, 24 West 20th St., New York 
City. 

The Rocking Horse, Arden House, 820 Irving 
Court, Madison, Wis. 

Westminster Magazine, Oglethorpe University, 


a. 
“oc Avenue, 924 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, 

Direction, P. O. Box 555, Peoria, Ills. ( Pays.) 

Sanctuary, c/o Jon Edgar Webb, 606 East 140th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Southern Review, c/o Hubert Creekmore, 
1607 Pinehurst St., Jackson, Miss. 

The Caravel, Bonanova 17, Genova, Majorca, 
Spain. 
Pi agg Lion and Unicorn, 41 East 83rd, New York 

ity. 

The Lance, 2512 East Fifth, Dayton, Ohio. 

Southwestern Journal, Southwestern College, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Space, c/o Dr. B. A. Botkin, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Kosmos, 706 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metropolis, 45 Clinton St. Newark, N. J. 
(Pays). 
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Few of these magazines pay contributors saye 
in literary fame. The green and never fading bays 
of literary fame, of course, are scarcely as edible 
as turnip greens or spinach. Those that do pay are 
marked, they are curiosities. 

As far as can be ascertained, the following mag- 
azines are spurlos verskent, hors de combat, gone 
from this earth to a better land, I know, or per- 
haps merely hibernating. They may pop up again 
like the ancient wrestler, Antaeus, refreshed from 
lying on their backs and taking a worms-eye view 
of the sky. For one that dies, two are born, and 
one must keep a ticker tape to record accurately 
all the vital statistics of the “little magazines”, 

So... Obit... Requiescat in pace: 

The Little Magazine, Left Review (Philadel- 
phia), A Year Magazine, Dune Forum, Hub, The 
Hound and Horn, Much Ado, The Fourth De- 
cade, Contempo, and Chanticleer. 

Some quality magazines are publishing more and 
more proletarian stories. In The American Mer- 
cury, particularly in the last few issues, and in 
Story the trend has bceome increasingly evident. 





Real America, “The Magazine of Outspoken 
Truth,” is now seeking material for its two new 
departments, “Mirrors of America” and “The 
Fountain of Spoof.” Good rates are paid for 
this material and prompt decisions are given. Since 
a special class of copy is required for these de- 
partments, it is recommended that writers inspect 
them carefully before submitting manuscripts. 
Real America is now located permanently in the 
Palmolive Building, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Epwin Batrp, Publisher. 





Person To Person 
(Continued to page 30) 


the choicest bit in the story is Bill’s tirade 
against antique furniture: 


“What,” demanded Bill, “would happen to my 
business if everybody went around to junkyards 
picking up bolts and nuts? No, sir. All wrong. 
~~ for business. Furniture factories have to 
ive.” 

“Cure the depression with kitchen chairs,” said 
Marigold. “I didn’t know we were headed for 
economics or I’d have kept my pretty little trap 
Mar 5s 


In every one of these plots you'll notice 
that the conflict turns on some characteristic 
—some element of character. If the girl is 
tender, then the man is hard-boiled. If the 
girl is helpfully feminine, then the man is 
businesslike and dislikes helpfulness around 
the office. 

In other words if you want a pliable bit of 
character conflict, summon up a few oppo 
sites and try your technique on them. 
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MEDICAL TERMS 


One of a series of articles on the trade tricks, 
slanguage, credos, and terms of various profes- 
sions. Clip and file this series. Some day you will 
have a use for each one in some script. 


By Grorce W. Arntay, M. D. 


Death 


Signs of Death. The following tests have 
been suggested as methods of deciding 
whether or not death has occurred: 

Tie a string around finger; if end swells 
or becomes colored life is not extinct. 

Insert a bright pin or needle into flesh; 
if it tarnishes in half an hour, life may be 
considered present. 

A few drops of ammonia water under skin 
turns deep purple or red if life is present. 

Look at bright light or the sun through 
the fingers held closely together. During 
life the color is pinkish; after death, it is 
dead white. 

After death a dark spot is said to form 
gradually on the outer edge of the white of 
the eye. 

Putrefaction is an absolute sign of death. 


Rigor Mortis 

This is commonly recognized by the 
stiffening of the muscles after death. The 
body is always cold. 

It begins generally 2-3 hours after death. 

Muscles of eyelids affected first, lower 
jaw, face, neck and on downward in the 
order named. 

Rigor mortis generally disappears 36-48 
hours later. 

After death, about three days, a brownish 
discoloration generally appears on the abdo- 
men and spreads upwards over body. 

Blows inflicted before death bleed when 
cut into after death. Wounds inflicted after 
death do not. 

Contractions of the arteries force the 
blood into the veins after death. 

Clots found in the heart chambers after 
death generally occur after death. 

Wounds and stabs into the heart are not 
necessarily fatal. 

The heart may be sutured as any other 
tissue. 

Respiration may occur after the heart has 
stopped. 
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Common Abbreviations on 
Prescriptions 


aa —of each; so much of each. 
ac — before meals. 
ad —as desired. 


ala — the part of nose that is supposed to 
dilate with passion. 


aq — water. 

b. 1. d. — twice daily. 
chartul —a small powder. 
stat — immediately. 

p. r. n.—as often as needed. 


p. c.— after meals. 

t. i, d. — three times daily. 

tr. — tincture. 

vin. — wine. 

vs. — bleeding. 
Preparations 


Acetyl-sal — “Aspirin.” 

Amyl Nitrite Pearls —little glass am- 
poules to be broken and the contents inhaled 
by heart patients of certain types. 


Chloral Hydrate — white powder com- 
monly called “Knockout Drops.” 


Digitalis — the most common heart med- 
icine, yet a deadly poison. 


Formalin — solution used to 


pieces of tissue or body. 


preserve 


FH yoscin — used to quiet extreme nervous- 
ness or the insane. 

Insulin — glandular extract used in diabe- 
tes. Injected with hypodermic needle. Over- 
dose generally fatal. Story? 

Luminal —a sedative now commonly used 
in place cf chloral. 

Mag. Sulp.— Epsom Salts. 

Pyramidon — one of the best pain killers, 
but not habit forming. 





Silver Nitrate —turns black on skin day 
or two after applied. 

Thallium Sulp — makes all hair fall out. 

Radium — doesn’t burn when first ap- 
plied! Later. 

V eronal — sedative; habit forming; pro- 
duces drunkness. 


Poisons Not Commonly Known, 


But Easily Obtained 


Aconitine — probably the most deadly of 
all poisons. 

Apocynin — like hash-heesh; patients go 
crazy. 

Atropin or Belladonna—very deadly; 
rapid respirations; dilated pupils; skin red. 
Brucine — very poison. Convulsions. 

Calabar Bean—very poison. Used by 
savages as a “truth serum.” 

Curare —one of the worst. Generally 
introduced through wound. Poison arrows. 

Duboisine — fatal in small doses. 

Hyoscine — modern “truth serum”—very 
deadly. 

Muscarine — the poison from mushrooms 
and other fungi. 

Physostigma — nothing more deadly ; pin- 
head amount; no taste; produces sleep and 
gentle death. 

Picrotoxin — almost as _ bad. 

Rhus Toxicodendron — poison ivy. 

Scillitoxin — stops the heart right now. 

Staphisagria— causes death with con- 
vulsions. 

Thyrotoxicon— often found in milk, 
cheese or ice cream. 

Veratrum Viridii — causes death by rapid 
fall in blood pressure. 


The Patient and the Hospital 


Crisis —the fall of temperature in pneu- 
monia. There is seldom a crisis in other 
conditions. 

Out —a patient who has fainted, knocked 
out or anesthetized. 

Zero Hour —not used in medicine except 
by authors. 

Chart — record of each patient kept by 
nurse; not called record. 

Prob —a beginning nurse, generally the 
first 3-6 months. 

N. R.— graduate registered nurse. 

Scrub Nurse —the one that scrubs for 
an operation. 

Dirty Nurse — the one who assists in the 
operating room, but not with the operation. 








WrRiITER’s DicEst 





cedure in operating room. 
Floor Duty—nurse who helps other 
nurses on floor or ward. 
Lost Her Cap —a punishment of a nurse 
for some mistake. 
Late Leave — nurse may stay out until 
midnight, 
Junior Interne —a senior in medical col- 
lege starting internship. 
Senior Interne — graduated from medical 
college, but interning. 
Resident — one who has finished his in- 
ternship, but remains on for further train- 
ing. Generally receives incoming patients, 
Superintendent — generally not an M. D, 
Most often a man who looks after the bus 
ness end of hospital; not there at night. 





You Can’t Get Away With It! 


Cosmopolitan Magazine published some time ago 
a story “You’re Fired” by the able Miss McCall. 
Apparently a writer took this story and used 
it as the basis for a story titled “Backfire,” and 
sold it to the Chicago Daily News. 

It just so happened, as it always happens, that 
somebody happened to have that particular old 
copy of Cosmopolitan around the house when the 
Daily News’ story “Backfire” was published. Asa 
result the writer of this plagiarized story is in 
serious danger of damage suit from the author, 
from Cosmopolitan, the Daily News, and from 
Sydney Sanders agent for Miss McCall. 

The money received, of course, will have to be 
refunded by the author and his name forever is 
mud. It is an impossibility to practise plagiarism 
and get away with, even once. The laws on pla 
giarism and piracy appear in full with detailed 
explanation in the book “The Writer's Market.” 





Progress 


The current February issues of Good House- 
keeping, Pictorial, McCall’s, and Woman's Home 
Companion are remarkable triumphs of color 
printing and art layouts. Pictorial is the first to 
copy McCall’s idea of splitting up the magazine 
for the convenience of advertiser and reader alike, 
with separate covers inside the magazine. 

All credit to the art editors of these four maga- 
zines for producing color ensemble layouts of amaz- 
ing vitality. By comparison with women’s maga- 
zines ten years ago, we can look forward to4 
future of more pictures and color work. With tt 
will come the continued rise of the lithographer 
to replace the printer and engraver. : 

No more are foreign magazines superior in at- 
tistic layout and design. Wruirter’s Dicest hopes 
the freedom and pliable reins given to the aft 
department will be extended to the writer, and 
that editors will experiment with stories, new 
writers, and new techniques in story telling. 


Room Nurse — nurse who supervises pro- 
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The Winnah! 
(Continued from page 11) 


2nd Prise 
Michael Cahill 
1453 California St. 
Denver, Colo. 

3rd Prize 
Esther Pritchard 
1010 Brown Avenue 
Kansas City, Kan. 

4th Prize to 13th Prize 
Charles Willard Diffin, 
El Cajon, Calif. 
Peter Pindar Payne, 
Denver, Colo. 
J. Y. Tipton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Grace Hyatt Banner, 
Norton, Va. 
Anne Ascheim Kane, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Ernest M. Poate, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
Charles Race Flanner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hugh Randall Ackley, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. E. T. Owens, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
William B. Schaaf, 
Detroit, Mich. 

l4th and 15th Prize 
Miriam Steever, 
Highland Park, III. 
Mrs. Ellen Eisele, 
Natchez, Miss. 

l6th and 17th Prize 
Taft S. Armandroff, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles B. Mitchell, 
Abilene, Texas. 

18th to 23rd Prize 
Elsa B. Meyerson, 
South Orange, N. J. 
Lorena Ann Olmstead, 
Sacremento, Calif. 
Edgar Daniel Kramer, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lolita Ann Westman, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Frank E. Marks, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Duncan Thomas, 
Edificio Carreno, 
Dept. 8, Habana, Cuba 

24th Prize 
J. Leroy Willis, 
Camden, N. J. 

3th to 40th Prize 
Howell Taylor, 
13 Rue Sidani, Beirut, Syria 
Frank Buck, 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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E. R. Vaughn, 

Boise, Idaho. 

Phila Barnes, 

Kansas City, Kan. 

Louise Lombard, 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

John Padovana, 

Leominster, Mass. 

G. C. Freese, 

Framingham, Mass. 

Stella Hoffman, 

Kew Gardens, L. I. 

Ralph Webster Ellis, 

Pamona, Calif. 

Mrs. B. I. Grauch, 

Wynnewood, Calif. 

G. E. R. Alford, Heale 

Bungalo, Speyside-on- 

Sea, Tobago, B. W. I. 

Barbara Myers Ring, 

Caldwell, N. J. 

Jean Barry, 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Major Guy H. Dosher, 

Momouth, III. 

Harry McCormick, 

Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Rosa G. Von Vihl, 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
4Ist to 45th Prize 


John Jordan, 

Santa Rosa, N. M. 

James R. Gentile, 

Menard, III. 

Victor H. Lott, 

Jackson, Miss. 

E. E. Tomlinson, 

Titusville, Pa. 

Orlena M. Pinkston, 

Elk City, Kan. 
46th to 53rd Prize 


Gladys Golden, 

Denver, Colo. 

Frances Heath, 

Hoboken, N. a. 

Winifred E. Peterson, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Josephine Palmer, 

Clovis, Calif. 

Elinor Boezinger, 

Castella, Calif. 

Jack Bailey, 

Crawford, Kan. 

Lew Wallace Roberts, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Nelle M. Jackman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
54th to 75th Prize 

Hugh Randall Ackley, 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Anna Blake Mezquida, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Sara Crumpton McMagon, 

E. H. Harris, care H. W. Le 

1000 Mountain St., Montreal, 

Frederick Wm. Koerber, 

Allentown, Pa. 

Carolyn Williams, 

Birmington, Ala. 

R. B. Young, 





Tail, Oregon. 

Paul J. Grady, 

Flint, Mich. 

Kenneth Wray Conners, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benjamin Dorfman, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Helen Gilbert, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harry F. Burns, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter Decker, 
Frederick, Md. 

T. Onishi, 31 Sakura 
Yama Cho 

Nakano Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
E. H. Harris, care of 
H. W. Leonards, 1000 Moun- 
tain St., Montreal, Canada 
Louis Haynes, 

Jackson, Mich. 

Frank L. Beals, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Ralph Day, 

Chicago, III. 

Dwight V. Babcock, 
Tujunga, Calif. 
Edmond H. Vanwinkle, 
Avon, Ill. 

Mrs. Luella Stamps, 
Dennis, Okla. 

Florence MacCreadie, 
New York City. 


76th to 100th Prize 


Walter M. Brown, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Arthur Poovey, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Phil E. Lockwood, 
Santa Ynez, Calif. 
Mrs. Merle Sinclair, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arlo F. Kelley, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Hugh Sandbeck, 

_ Grand Forks, N. D. 
Norman Goldsmith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Doris E. Bohn, 
Montrose, Calif. 
Harriet Sheap, 
Byron, IIl. 

Major Guy H. Dosher, 
Monmouth, II. 

Doris McCroskey, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
James C. Grieve, Jr., 
Beebe Plain, Vermont. 
Lloyd E. Hershey, 
Honey Brook, Pa. 
Louis E. Palffy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Melville June Houk, 
South Bend, Ind. 

J. Leslie Horne, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Nelle Davis, 
Wymore, Nebr. 

Mart Coles, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Earle E. Jackson, 








Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ralph Walter Womer, 
Dundalk, Md. 

Mrs. Ollie Cleveland, 
Shelton, Wash. 

Grace Stanford, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
James McKee — ur 
Ticonderoga, N. 
George Sparling, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert Avrett, 

El Paso, Texas. 


101 to 200 Prize 


Josephine E. Phillips, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Helene Frederic, 
New York City. 

E. Bremen Layfield, 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Gwen Hastings, 

977 Dominion St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

James Perry, 
Fairfield, Ala. 

Hoyt C. Miller, 
Durango, Colo. 

B. F. Brewer, 

Gary, Ind. 

Sam Oxman, 

San Simeon, Calif. 
Dana E. Brown, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. E. J. Burke, 
Canon City, Colo. 
Jack Shayer, 

Harlan, Ky. 

James T. Richmond, 
Mount Sherman, Ark. 
Anna E. Walsh, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Forrest R. Brown, 
South Braintree, Mass. 
Howard Carlburg, 
Meadville, Pa. 
Jerrold Grimes, 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 
V. C. Timberley, 
Cogutz, ©. ©., B: C., 
Canada. 

Willard Schreiber, 
East Moline, Ill. 
Arthur W. Patterson, 
Castine, Maine. 

Mrs. Geo. M. Glenn, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

E. Charles Faris, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

V. E. LeRoy, 

East Lansing, Mich. 
Katherine T. L’Engle, 
(No address.) 

Mrs. A. J. Turner, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Miss Nancy Urquhart, 
San Carlos, Calif. 
Mrs. H. W. Klein, 
Wheeler, Ore. 

Jewell Furlong, 
Glasgow, Ky. 

Mrs. I. H. Newell, 
144 St. Clair St., 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Point Edward, Ont., 
Canada. 

Bruno J. Tanonis, 
C. S. Newman, 
Manlius, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. D. Ham’ntree, 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Robert Quinn, 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Emma McChesney, 
Stratton, Colo. 
Sara I. Bell, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

N. B. Parker, 

Palm Springs, Calif. 
Mona Rayburn, 
Edinburg, III. 
Bernard V. Brunt, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Zada Guldbrandsen, 
Rievrside, Ill. 

F. M. Boesch, 

East Dubuque, III. 
Thomas Treanor, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Affa Wood Hubbell, 
Palmetto, Fla. 
Sylvia Summers Pierce, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Charles M. Blackford, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
F. A. Taylor, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Oliver M. Smith, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Honora M. Bibaud, 
Arboles, Colo. 
Sedrick A. Moomey, 
Decatur, III. 
Minerva B. Hixson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. J. Krier, 

Marked Tree, Ark. 
W. McLeod Orford, 
Tiverton, Ontario 
Canada. 

Richard Hamlin Ball, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bateman P. Harrell, 
Houston, Texas. 
Cordelia Abbott, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
John P. Simonson, 
Green River, Utah. 
Grace Stark, 

Denver, Colo. 

Reis Jermyne, 
Batavia, III. 

John Gardner, Jr. 
Cragmor, Colo. 
Vincent Fallon, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
M. I. Reid, 

Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Nelson G. Morton, 
Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 

Harry S. Kilmer, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Arthur C. Meyers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. P. Barron, M.D., 
New Orleans, La. 
Florence P. Canfield, 


‘A. C. Stimson, 


Spokane, Wash. 

C. M. Hind, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cyra Renwick, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry J. Noonan, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 
A. Molinari, 
Cavoretto (Torino) 
Italy. 

John W. Horner, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dee Veasey, 

Fort Collins, Coto. 
Jules Segal, 

New York City. 
James H. Bolitho, 
Morristown, N. J. 
Emma Dennison, 
Cortez, Colo. 
Harriet Lummis Smith 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank A. Whiteley, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. E. Campbell, 
Goose Creek, Texas. 
James B. Golden, 
New York City. 
Mrs. C. E. Caruthers, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Col. R. L. Byrd, 
Winter Garden, Fla. 
Betty Evenson, 
Hiland, Wyoming. 
Elizabeth Bradley, 
Columbia, Miss. 
John A. Rosado, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Mrs. Nelle B. Crawley, 
Campbellsville, Ky 
5. Todd Gregory, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marie Garrison, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Walter Crouch, 
Hollis, Okla. 

Ruth Alice Wood, 
Portland, Ore. 
Melton Raubinger, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. E. M. Wiedenmann, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mrs. E. R. Cogswell, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Evelyn Billings, 
Danvers, Mass. 

Lora Neal Jewett, 
Big Piney, Wyoming. 


Houston, Texas. 
Charles A. Sloane, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
L. R. Chandler, 
Medford, Oregon. 
Mabel A. Coan, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Cedar City, Utah. 
Reuben J. Shay, 
Tom W. Livingood, 
Ogden, Utah. 

D. Beatrice Fowler, 
Washington, D. C 
E. H. Fuller, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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What Should I Write Aboutr 


journals, there are three types to be 


[i writing articles for the trade and class 
prepared, namely those obtained from 


interviews or re- 
search or imagina- 
tion. 


@ In handling inter- 
views there must be 
something worth- 
while to talk about 
or develop, and the 
development of the 
subject matter de- 
pends entirely upon 
the skill of the in- 
terviewer. 


®In handling  re- 
search articles, the 
subject matter is in 
the mind of the 
writer who must 
then find informa- 
tion to support his 
idea and elaborate 
on it. 


® The imaginative 
article is the most 


dificult to prepare, and its success depends 
almost entirely upon sheer inspiration. 

Early in my writing career I found it 
necessary to work up a data file which would 
contain information for quick reference, and 
save me a lot of time in research or digging 
up information which ought to be at my 
finger tips. So I organized one. 

For instance, if I wanted authentic infor- 
mation to write an article about fishing in 
nearby waters, or a travel article, or some- 
thing historical, I could refer to my data 
fle which contained clippings from local 
newspapers on the subject. 
these clippings over carefully, I could then 


Frep E. KuNKEL 


office. 








Fred Kunkel is one of the two or three hun- 
dred men and women who write most of 
the trade journal articles you read. Every 
month, for the past ten years, Mr. Kunkel 
has SOLD twenty or more articles. The 
accumulated wisdom of this long period of 
successful writing cannot be put into one 
article; but into these pages are crammed 
as sound and stable advice as WRiTER’s 
Dicest has ever given its readers interested 
in trade journalism. 

One thousand and five hundred magazines 
are published each month in the trade journal 
ficld. These magazines buy over five thou- 
sand articles a month. Could you ask for a 
richer, more fertile field? 

How can you break in? The professional 
way is to build up your own data file as ex- 
plained by Mr. Kunkel in this article. We 
think it’s mighty decent of Mr. Kunkel to 
share this file with other writers, and thank 
him heartily on behalf of our readers for it. 








of the author. 


about my subject. 
Take, 


After reading 
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plunge into my writing without hesitation, 
or losing time in research outside of my 


In the trade jour- 
nal field, I found 
this almost priceless. 
After obtaining a 
business interview if 
I was short of au- 
thentic material or 
background to make 
a respectable article, 
I could dig into my 
file and get ideas 
which would be 
helpful in construct- 
ing the article. 


Naturally the 
writer wishes to 
make his article ring 
true to form and im- 
pressive, so that not 
only will the editor 


buy it but when 
printed the reader 
will enjoy it and 


pronounce it a good 


article, and glance once again at the name 
So all articles that I write 
are written up in triplicate, one copy being 
filed in the data file (appended to this arti- 
cle) under the proper subject-matter index 
for future reference. 
view, when I wish to write an article, and 
the business man interviewed has not given 
me enough information, I can dig into my 
“research” or data file to find out more 


Thus after an inter- 


for instance, a subject seldom 
thought about, yet which makes a good 
story—awnings for stores, or for beautify- 
ing business properties. I saw an unusual 
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awning used by a jewelry store, projecting 
out over the sidewalk. It was particularly 
attractive from across the street. Upon ex- 
amination, its construction appeared to be 
different from most awnings. Its coloring 
was different, and the jeweler had actually 
used some good business building ideas in 
its setup. It was good advertising. 

I decided to step inside and talk to the 
proprietor. I asked him how he happened 
to acquire that awning, whether he had it 
specially built, why he had used that par- 
ticular wording on it, how he had chosen the 
color and the stripes, how the manufacturer 
had put it together, why he used that partic- 
ular type of mechanism for lowering it and 
raising it, what his customers had said about 
it, whether this idea had caused people to 
come into his store where they had passed 
him by unnoticed, whether it had actually 
produced the results he had wanted, the 
value of awnings, etc. 

In other words, I analyzed the idea thor- 
oughly before I spoke to the store owner, 
and having dissected it was ready to piece 
it together into word-chatter to intrigue an 
editor. Then when I had written up my 
rough notes, I took out my “awning” file 
and got a few good ideas about when awn- 
ings were first made and why they were 
made, and what purpose they served. I 
traced the beginning up to the last-word, the 
alpha and omega of awnings, in brief out- 
line, not in detail—just enough to form the 
backbone of an interesting tale to which I 
could pin this merchant’s story. 

I talked about choosing colors, how they 
withstood the sun, wind, and weather; how 
awnings protected merchandise in the win- 
dows from the sun, and added to the busi- 
ness appearance of the store. Then I filled 
in the rest of the story by telling this jewel- 
er’s ideas and the story was the usual length 
of four pages, double spaced, and produced 
the usual revenue. 

Without all that background I could have 
produced an article only half that length 
and with only one-third the authenticity. 
Without that material in my file, had I de- 
cided to build up an article of that size I 
would probably have had to spend a half-a 
day or more in the local library digging out 
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information about awnings. 

But I had from time to time clipped ad- 
vertisements, editorials, and news stories 
from magazines and newspapers, and also 
filed away manufacturer's circulars, for just 
such an occasion, and when I stumbled upon 
this article-idea while walking along the 
shopping thoroughfares of the city, I was 
well prepared to write the article. 

You can never tell what you are going to 
write about and preparedness is nine-tenths 
of the profit in your venture on a writing 
career. The publisher of the National Can- 
vas Goods Manufacturer’s Review once 
asked me to write a story about “awnings 
for homes” and my file helped me to write it 
from my desk. 

And with this “awning” file I could easily 
write up the jewelry article to reach the 
maximum wordage desired, without pad- 
ding, in which each word counted for telling 
a story and in which not a single word could 
be stricken out without destroying the sense 
and continuity and hard hitting exposition. 

But instead of quickly addressing an en- 
velope and mailing out the manuscript, I 
thought: “T’ll just lay this aside. Tomorrow 
morning I may have a still better idea, or I 
can chop from or add to this, revise it for 
better writing, and then mail it out, satis- 
fied it will bring back a check. No use wast- 
ing postage on it today when it is hot. I’m 
too enthusiastic about it. Tomorow morning 
I can view it in a saner light, as a purely 
business proposition instead of a brain child 
just born.” 

So when it was finally mailed out the next 
day to the editor of the best paying maga- 
zine on the string of jeweler’s magazines, 
I was not disappointed when it was paid for 
on acceptance. Thus instead of circulating 
and recirculating a half-baked manuscript, 
and spending postage for remailing it, I only 
spent one postage stamp and the manuscript 
never came back to trouble me again. 


. my sales effort did not stop here. | 
thought this would also make a good 
story for one of the awning magazines on 
how the awning manufacturer had put over 
this sale. I button-holed him, and we dis- 
cussed the development of a series of photo- 
graphs to show all the different kinds of 
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awnings he had put up and where, and us- 
ing his satisfied customers as references, 
with testimonial letters; how he took his 
album of photos and testimonials around to 
a store or private home, to demonstrate just 
what his awnings would do and what they 
looked like. The result was an article, “Vis- 
ual Selling Through Photos,” which quickly 
sold to a trade journal. 

I cited instances of how sales had been 
made, how quality workmanship had often 
beaten price competition, how the album of 
photos convinced prospects. Thus I had 
another corking good story—two for one— 
and love’s labor was not lost. 

To show how the chain progresses for the 
wide awake writer, this awning manufac- 
turer told me he had to have certain parts 
specially made and that he employed a local 
firm to make them. I went around and saw 
that man and obtained a story on “making 
parts for awnings” as a profitable sideline. 
The writer should use every article as spring 
board to bounce off on a tangent for a new 
article for a different magazine. If you are 
smart and build up a data file as other big 
producing trade journal writers do, you will 
have an unending source of material in your 
own office that you can develop into an 
article, once you supply the lead through a 
thought gained in writing, observing, or in- 
terviewing someone else. Every piece of 
printed matter that goes through your hands, 
every newspaper, magazine, circular, or book 
will contain something you should clip and 
file in your own data file. This of course 
takes work and perseverance which are said 
to be the only two reasons why there are so 
few big selling trade journal writers. 


SAW a store which used several coin 
machines, some out on the sidewalk and 
some inside the store, and I asked why that 
merchant was using them and whether it 
was profitable business splitting the pro- 
ceeds, etc. I asked him what advantages 
these had over displaying his goods and sell- 
ing it over the counter ; how he happened to 
get started putting in “slot” or “coin” 
machines and how he had added to the num- 
ber and why. 
The result was an article, after consulting 
my file “automatic selling”, which told me all 
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about how coin machines had been invented, 
how long they had been in use, how they 
were growing in popularity, what sections of 
the country were “agin ’em”, and then added 
this merchant’s experience. 

Then I interviewed the distributors of 
these coin machines in my territory and got 
from them an idea of how they were plac- 
ing these coin machines or selling the mer- 
chant on the idea; where coin machines were 
easy to put in; who was the most enthu- 
siastic about them, how the public took to 
them, what merchants or places of amuse- 
ment had them, what the obstacles were to 
selling such machines, how they were over- 
come, where the best places were to sell 
them, and as a result I worked up another 
four page article for the automatic selling 
field. 

Then I discovered while talking to one 
distributor, that there was a manufacturer 
in town of a certain type of coin machine, 
and I went around there and picked up an- 
other story, covering his special method of 
advertising and selling. 

From all these interviews, I got a line on 
other kinds of business that were using coin 
machines, followed them up, and obtained 
other articles for the various trade journals, 
each for a particular line of business—gro- 
cery, hardware and drug store. 

Thus I have found my data file most use- 
ful. The following index shows not only 
what this file contains but also the different 
subjects that one can write about. 

Frequently the question is asked, “What 
shall I write about?” or “Where shall I go 
to get information about something interest- 
ing to write about?” With such a file you 
never are at a loss how to answer these and 
other questions which enter into one’s writ- 
ing efforts. 

Under each of the following headings I 
have accumulated in my data file are not only 
carbons of articles I have sold, but clippings, 
suggestions for articles I may someday 
write, press releases, circulars, and all the 
printed odds and ends I have picked up that 
relate to each of the following subjects. My 
own data file is worth quite a few thousand 
dollars. If you work on yours, using my 
subjects as a guide, you can build one up 
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for yourself that in a year’s time will help 
you sell three trade journal articles where 


only one sprouted before. 


And if you put 


effort into it, you won’t need my well meant 


good wishes. 


INDEX TO DATA FILE 


ADVERTISING, 
Airplane 
Art Moderne 
Bill Board 
Blotter 
Booklets and Circulars 
Car Cards 
Classified 
Comic 
Cooperative 
Direct Mail 
(Salesmail ) 
Electrical 
Handbills 
Ideas, Keep Tab On 
Jazz 
Novelties 
Postcard 
Radio 
Results, check up on 
Romantic 
Rotogravure 
Small Ads—Big Returns 
Stickers 
Store Locations—See ‘“S” 
Store Newspapers 
Vacant Store Windows 
Wall Ads 
Yardstick (See Novelties) 
Agency Sales 
Air-cooled Stores 
Aisle Space (See Displays) 
Alterations 
Analyze Your Business From 
the Ground Up 
Analyzing Retail Sales Costs 
(See also “Business First 
Aids from Uncle Sam”) 
Analyzing Wholesale Markets 
—U. S. 
Apple Blossoms—See Seasonal 
File 
Automatic Selling 
Automobile Shows (See Sea- 
sonal File, month of Feb., 
Spring) 
Awnings for Stores 
Aviations (See also Adv., Air- 
plane) 
Bankruptcy 
Banquets, Conventions, 
ings, etc. 
Bargain Basements 
Baseball—Advertising and 
Selling Tie-up 
Bathing Suits (See Seasonal 
File) 

Beautifying Commercial Prop- 
erties (See also flowers) 
Best Sellers (See also Sales 

Ideas ) 
Bills—A Clever Stunt 
Bills—Economical Sales Pro- 
motion 


Meet- 





Bills—Lansburgh Bill 

Bills—Invoices, etc., Putting 
Individuality into—to collect 
and advertise 

Birthday Sales Stunts—(See 
also Sales) 

Birthdays, Cashing in On 

Boosters Club 

Boost Your City 

Branch Stores (See also “S’”’) 

Brevities and Pointers 

Bridge and Bridge Prizes 

Budgets 

Business Aids from Uncle Sam 

(See also Analyze Retail Sales) 

Business Analysis (See also 
“Analyzing” ) 

Business Calendar 

Business Hobbies 

Business Library 

Business Woman 

Buyer, The—interviews with— 
See Also Merchandising 

Camping—See Seasonal File 

Camps—Boys’ and Girls’—See 
Seasonal File and General 

Canaries, Selling 

Capitol Dome—See 
Manager File 

Cat Burglar, The 

Cedar Chests 

Census of Distribution 

Chain Stores 

Charge Accounts (See Cus- 
tomers) Getting More 

Chauffeur, Outfitting the 

Cherry Blossoms—See Seasonal 
File 

Circus Tie-up 

Clean-up Day 

Closet Shop 

Collections by Telegraph 

Collections by Telephone 

Collections Series—1-13 

Collections—Return Envelopes 
Get Your Bills Paid 

Collections—Statue of Limita- 
tions 

College and School Trade—See 
Seasonal File 

Competition, Co-operative 
The Dreamer 

Competitions, Price 

Complaints 

Congress (See General Man- 
ager File) 

Connecticut Avenue Shops 
(See also Co-operative 
Advertising) 

Contest—See Selling 

Cool Cove—See Air-cooled 
Stores 

Cost Accounting 


General 





Credit, General 
Installment Buying and Sell- 
ing 

Customer Courtesy—Customer 
Service—See “Service” 

Customers, Keeping Track of 
Old—A Kardex of 

Customers, Keeping Old Ac- 
counts Active 

Customers, Reselling Old 

Dealer Hel ps—See Manufacty- 
rers Circulars 

Delivery Problems 

Delivery Trucks, Drivers, Etc, 
Cutting Costs, Painting 
Trucks, Etc. 

Delivery—Motorcycle 
Electric Motor Trucks 

Delivery—Sales Direct From 
Truck 

Discounts and Terms 

Display Problems—the Display 
Manager, Show Cards—Price 
Tags—See Also * “Window 
Displays” and “Aisle Space” 

Display Rooms—See Also 
Rooms, French 

Dogs—See Also General File 

Doorbell Delivery—See Adver- 
tising, Handbills 

Electric Trucks—See Delivery 

Elevators 

Enclosures Insured—Thumb- 
nail Sticker 

Ensemble 

Executive Details Simplified 

Fair Trade Bill—Capper Kelly 

Farmers Trade—See Also Rural 
and Suburban 

Federal Farm Board 

Federal Trade Commission 

Flowers—See Also Beautifying 
Business Properties: Garden 
Clubs, Seasonal File 

Furniture, Selling Unpainted 

Fur Storage—See Seasonal File 
April 

Garden Clubs—See April Sea- 
sonal File 

Garden Tools, Trellises and 
Garden Furniture—See Gar- 
den Clubs 

Golf and Tennis—See Seasonal 
File 

Handkerchiefs, Selling 

Health Dept.—See Also General 
File 

ee for Advertising and 
Selling 

House Organs—See Also Ad- 
vertising 

House to House Selling—See 
also Doorbell Delivery 

Idea File—Old Form 

Ideas, Passing Along 

Ideas, Sales and Management 
First Aids 

Ideas—A Memory Jogger 

Industrial Expositions 

Insurance—Business—Com- 
pulsory—Unemployment 
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Iron Horse _ 

Juvenile—Selling Boys and 
Girls 

Kitchen, Model ; 

Lease, Dept. Leasing, Ete. 

Letterheads, Business—See 
Also Printing Bills 

Location, Selling Store 
Is Your Location Easy to 
Find. See Also Store Location 

Maid’s Uniforms, Selling 
Also Wash Frocks 

Mailing Lists—See Also Adver- 
tising, Direct Mail 

Mail Order—See Also Personal 
Shopper, Suburban Trade, 
Rural Business 

Management Week 

Manufacturers Circulars, Mak- 
ing Use of 

Market Analysis—See Also 
Boost Your City, Advertising, 
Analyzing Wholesale 
Markets 

Merchandising—See Also 
“Buyer” 

Mirrors, Selling and Displaying 

Moths—See Also Seasonal File 

Movie and Theater—Opera— 
Tie-up. See Advertising and 
Selling in Seasonal File—May 

Moving Store to New Location 

Nationally Advertised Brands 

Neckties—See “Tie Parties” 

Own Your Own Store Property 
—See Also Leasing 
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Opening of New Stores, Depts., 
Etc., See Also Rooms, French 
Specialty Shops 

Parking Problems—Free Park- 
ing Service 

Patents 

Personal Shopper—See Also 
Mail Order 

Piano Clubs—See Easter and 
Xmas Files 

Price Competitions—See Com- 
petition 

Printing Bills 

Races and Horse Shows—See 
Seasonal File 

Rain Coats, Selling 

Refrigerators, Selling 

Repeat Business, Getting. See 
Customer Service 

Repairs, Getting repaired arti- 
cles off the shelves—handling 
will calls and lay-aways—see 
also alterations 

Retailing Trends 

Returned Merchandise 

Rooms, French, Etc. 

See Also Display Rooms 

Roving Observer, Retail 
Wrinkles. Selling Stunts 

Rural Business, Getting Farm 
Trade. See Also Suburban 

Sales Ideas—Stunts—Etc. 

Sales—Anniversary, Birthday 

Sales, Baby—See Also Juvenile 

Sales Conferences and Meetings 
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Sales Contests (See Selling 
Contests) 

Sales, Dollar 

Sales Manuals 

Sales, Newsogram 

Sales—No 

Sales of Odds and Ends 

Sales on a Postage Stamp 
See Also Advertising 

Sales, Shirt 

Sales Slips as Sales Makers 

Sales Suggestions, Timely 

Salesmanship Ideas 

Salesmen, Advertising and Sell- 
ing the—Through Photos, 
Letters, Ads, Etc. 

Salesmen, Building more 
Efficient 

Salesman, Catching—Through 
Special Advertising 

Salesmen, Educating and Train- 
ing 

Salesmen, Paying—Seel Also 
Bonus, Insurance, Etc. 

Salesmen Send Letters to 
Customers 

Salesmen—Women 

Sell the Store — Not the Mer- 
chandise. See Also Xmas, 
Easter, Spring 

Selling, By Character Analysis 

Selling By Mail (Bill in Con- 
gress) 

Selling Contests 

Selling, Suggestive 





Proof! 


WHAT WARD THOMAS 
is Doing For Writers ! 


“Thanks awfully for the check for sale of RISKY BUSINESS. 
on my stories, Mr. Thomas. You’ve convinced me of the invaluable aid a writer may obtain from a 
competent critic. I’m for you one hundred percent.”—Mr. Charles Richardson, Jr. 


“Three more bills paid this week, thanks to your insisting that I look into the love magazines.” 
—Mrs. Nellie Van Horn. 

“Thanks for your check. It certainly beats rejection slips.’—Adrian Lee. 

“T would gladly have parted with a twenty-dollar bill for such help as you have given me with 
this story.”—Lyle DeMott. 

What I am doing for these writers, I can do for you. No matter 
what your trouble: faulty plot, poor construction, weak character- 
ization, flat dialogue, I can help you build up your story. For: 

I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. I have no assist- 
ants: each manuscript has my individual attention. I analyze 
your plots, situations, characters. I show you how to attain 
dramatic intensity. I help you point up your dialogue. I mark 
your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. I explain specific- 
ally when and where and why your writing faults and virtues 
occur. 

_ Send me one of your stories. Within one week I’ll return 
it to you with the most careful, analytical and helpful para- 
graph by paragraph criticism you could possibly obtain 
anywhere. You’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve 
helped, your fee is refunded. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


I certainly appreciate your work 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service’ for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the = complete and practical Song Service ever 


offer 
“UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 
a new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on re- 
quest. We publish the largest standard music edition in the 
West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 















Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with 
an amazing and bona fide record of achievements 
extending over a period of more than twenty years 
offers you a bona fide collaboration proposition. 
Send name and address immediately and be con- 
vinced. Seeing is believing. 


RAY HIBBELER, D103, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 
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WANTED! 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
for immediate consideration 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. 








Portland, Ore. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Service Ideas—See Also 
Customer 

Service, How is Our 

Service, What Is 

Shirt Sales—See Sales 

Shopping News 

Shopper—Personal—See Per- 
sonal Shopper 

Shows, Fashion and Style—See 
Also Rooms, French, Display 
Rooms, Etc. 

Shows, Furniture 

Sidelines 

Simplification and Standardi- 
zation 

Slogans 

Southern Fashions—See Also 
Advertising and Selling Tie- 
up with Travel—and Xmas 
File 

Specialty Shops—See Also 
Room, French Opening of 
New Stores, Etc. 

Sportswear 

Stock Control 

Stop-Go Signs 

Store Atmosphere 

Store Arrangement and Interior 
Displays 
See Also Displays 

Store, Clean 

Store Closing Hours 

Store Front and Store Windows 
See Also Window Displays 

Store Location—See Also Op- 
ening of New Stores and 
Moving Store to New Loca- 
tion 

Store Management—See Also 
Merchandising 

Store Policy 

Stouts and Little Women—See 
Also Women 

Suburban Trade, Getting the 
See Also Mail Order, Rural 

Success in Business 

Survey of Business—See Also 
Market Analysis 

Telephone, As A Sales Medium 

Telephone Sales 

Thefts and Pilfering by 
Employees. Also Store 
Detective 

Thrift Avenue 

Tie Parties—Selling Neckties 

See Also Weather, 
Calendar, Business 

Tourist Trade (See Also 
Travel, April File) 

Trade Associations 

Trade-in Problems 

Trade Marks 

Trade Names 

Trade Papers 

Trading Up 

Travel and Vacation—See 

Seasonal File, April 

Vacation Clubs, Vacations— 
See Also Store Closing— 
Seasonal File, Etc. 

Wash Frocks—and Uniforms 
See Maid’s Uniforms 
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Personals 


(Continued from page 8) 

FREEDOM to write would be yours if you were re- 
ceiving 100 dimes daily in the mail. Three formulas, 
plan, for 10c and stamp. Gunsul, 672 Crescent, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


RE-INK your old typewriter ribbons. Formula for 
dime and stamp. Gunsul, 672 Crescent, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 





| MAKE $3.00 per day, seven-day week, checking 
radio programs for advertisers. Complete instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Vincent Chalmers, 3706 McKinley Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANT short scripts; detailed requirements, stamp. 
Morningstar, Charlotte, Mich. 





PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world wide subjects, 
about everything of human interest, William Thomp- 
son, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





LET THE NORTH STAR point your way. Ten ques- 
tions answered, $1.00. Complete life reading and 
ten questions answered, $1.50. No stamps accepted. 
Estrella North Stanley, 137 Bangor Street, Augusta, 
Maine. 


PLOTS! Shorts to novels, 50c to $5.00. Sample, 25c. 
Earl Marlowe, 3620 Milwaukee, Chicago. 





$75.00 SHORT STORY CONTEST. $25.00 first prize; 
24 others. Contest limited to 300 entrants. Na- 
tionally known judges. Write. Author’s Guide, 3620 
Milwaukee, Chicago, IIl. 


READ BOOKLET “How To Plot And Why.” Send 
10c to “WRITE,” Box 8957, Tampa, Florida. 


WANTED PUBLISHER to carry story of late Miami 
real estate boom. Concern and litigation of same 
now in its tenth year. The service of forty-two at- 
torneys solicited, ten of which took fee. A new angle 
from which to view the political affairs and financial 
distress of the nation. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 
33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


YOUNG MAN, 24—Well traveled and educated; pleas- 
ing personality and neat appearance; diplomatic. 
Desires to accompany gentleman cr lady of inde- 
pendent means as companion or secretary. Box F-1, 





NAVY PREFERRED—Woman writer wishes Navy cor- 
respondent, for information and pastime. Entertain- 
ing letters promised, not romance. Box F-2. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE Market Lists, 30c. Ruled 
sheets, all sizes. J. James, 84 Lawrence Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LIST 300 Round - the - World Correspondence Clubs, 
dime. Mendez, Lackawanna, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS—Market your own songs. Details for 
Postage. Wallee Brown, Music Print, Boscobel, Wisc. 





DOPE SHOP—Information; any subject. Single ques- 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 Forty-seventh 
Street, Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 


START the New Year right; Three questions answered 
fully, one dollar; if you wish to know the truth!!! 
Fred Slater, 707 No. Broadway, Apt. 2, Wichita, 

sas. 


GUARANTEED — Original, thrilling short stories — 
complete; never published; satisfaction or money 
returned. Stories, $1.00 each. Arthur Gage, 21 
Eldert Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES—Intelligent, honest information about 
Southern California by writer who has lived here 
12 years. Any subject, $1.00. Owen H. Barnhill, 
North Hollywood. 


WANTED—Lady steno-typist, residing Tampa, Fla., 
having had or knowing of experiences. Collaborate 
Sex stories. Pretty, modern, no prude, no blabber, 
no minor, no flirtation, am married. No salary, 
50-50 on sales. Box F-3. 
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SONG POETS si 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 
| TG a, TD 














U May just hit it 

Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why 
not try it? No experience required. 

You write the words or melodies, we do the rest. 
Experts in every branch of song-writing. Will write, 

nge and compose music in professional form and 
publishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and 
Radio use. A fascinating work. 





iy — iV Ot VAAN 1 ket fs 
| SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
0 


Send for our SPECIAL OFFER TODAY. 


STUDIO SONG SERVICE, WD, Guarantee Bidg., Hollywood, Cal. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and satisfactorily done, 35c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, le per iine. Work done on excellent grade 
bond paper. Carbon copy free. Punctuation and 
minor grammatical errors corrected free. 


VIRGINIA DARNELL 
202 S. Princess Anne St. Fredericksburg, Va. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly and promptly on quality paper. 40c per 
thousand words. Minor corrections in punctuation 
and grammar. Carbon copy free, extras 10c each. 
Poetry 2c per line. Returned flat. My service as- 
sures your satisfaction. 


RICHARD ROACH 
Hopkinton Road Concord, New Hampshire 

















Viti "SS WWIHO 


IN AMERICAN POETRY 





First 


~ Now 
Being 
Compiled! 


TO ALL POETS IN AMERICA 


If you wish to be represented in the first comprehensive Who's 
Who In American Poetry ever to be published, you are invited 
to write at once for your questionnaire form. This volume of over 
600 pages will contain complete and accurate information con- 
cerning all living poets and poetry editors of America. It will 
be an indispensable adjunct to every author, editor, library and 
publisher. Who’s Who In American Poetry is being published by 
The Galleon Press, well known for its authoritative compilations 
of American Poetry and distinctive books. Poets are urged to 
write at once for a copy of the free questionnaire. 

“Who’s Who In American Poetry” will be priced at $3.75 a 
copy. Poets whose listings are accepted will be asked to pur- 
chase one copy of the volume. There is no application fee or 
charge for listing. 

THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, Compilations Dept., New York City 


Who’s Who 
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WRriter’s DicEst 





On Sale 


February 20th 


“The Writer’s 1935 Year Book 
and Market Guide’’ is the finest 
publication WRITER’S DIGEST 
has ever produced. It contains 
not only all editorial require- 
ments of every fiction market, 
but many able, fine, practical 
articles on writing novels, smooth 
paper stories, and pulp shorts by 
famed leaders in each field. 


There is also a 16-page feature 
section in two colors handsomely 
illustrated! You'll enjoy your 
copy of the “Writer’s 1935 Year 
Book.” It is worth $5 to any 
active, intelligent, ambitious 
writer. 


Pape, 


On sale February 20th at all large 


newsstands. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
ap, 


Mail orders filled promptly. Address 


Werirter’s Dicest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


FLORIDA local color. Non-technical informati 
shots, postcards, official records searched. "Ran 
services. Box F-4. 





WANTED—D’Orsay’s books, others. Trade. (Box F-5.) 





HILLTOP MAGAZINE, High Springs, Florida, an. | 


nounces a special department wherein criticisms, re. 
visions, musical settings, and limited instruction 
for worthy poetry, prose and music is free, 





DYNAMIC PLOTS, $1.00. Outlines, 25c. Authentic 
information—any subject. Free with grapho-analysis, 
50c. O. K. Specialties, Granite City, Ill. : 


WANTED: Latest edition Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
State condition, kind of binding, and lowest price. 
nae: «alae only. Raymond S. Hood, 1197, Ely, 

evada. 





WRITERS —New Mexico historical data— 1541 to 
1935—any subject, type or period, % cent a word. 
Box 1066, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 





DANGER OF NO IMPORTANCE —Imperative that 
strictly honorable young man of 22 earns $2,000.00 
by mid-summer. Has had two years of college work, 
In good health. What’s your proposition? Joe 
Hearne Moore, Eldorado, Texas. 





WOMAN, 25—not frumpy literata; wants liberal, 


thoughtful, partially sane male _ correspondents. | 


Pompous sentimentalists, sad geniuses wouldn’t like 
me. Box F-6. 





BEGINNING WRITERS: Wouldn’t you like to be 
able to devote all your time to pounding out those 
stories you’ve always longed to write? Then, send 
one dollar, and I will tell pee how you can earn at 
least $25.00 per week right in your home, during 
your spare time. Not a Course of any kind; just a 
profitable sideline until you can make those stories 
click. Riley Williams, 1430 Cherry Street, Long 
Beach, California. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM?—The key to its so- 
lution lies in the ancient Hermetic System of names 
and numbers. Invest $1.00 and send with it the 
exact name at birth; correct birthde e; name used 
now —for its solution. Five questions answered, 
Hajer, P. O. Box 445, Summit, Now Jersey. 





PRISON-UNDERWORLD SLANG and _ information. 
Authenticity from convict who writes. Possible 
collaboration. No. 26,992, Michigan State Prison, 
Jackson, Michigan. 





AMERICAN HOMEWORKER_ MAGAZINE. _ 10,000 
subscribers can’t be wrong! Three-months’ trial, 25c. 
“Big Mails” all year, bringing spare-time no-selling 
opportunities, 25c. Writers’ Home Business ideas 
described, 10c. Half dollar brings all. Box 13, 
Newport, Kentucky. 





BECOME A REGULAR NEWSPAPER CORRESPON- 
DENT, earn cash equal to your salary; cash in on 
your observations. Let me tell you; I know by 
experience; I’m doing it now. Send dollar for facts 
how to contact editors of the dailies. Cash jobs. 
Editor, Gerald’s News Agency, Kirbyville, Texas. 





OPPORTUNITIES wanted. Profitable photography, 
my hobby. Chicagoland information; shopping serv- 
ice. Erma Siede, Downers Grove, Illinois. 





PIANISTS! TEACHERS! MUSIC STUDENTS! “Mas- 
tering Thirds” for $1.00. Exceptional opportunity 
included. Prof. A. R. Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 





COMPLETE DEVELOPED PLOTS—Also detailed in- 
structions as how to carry them out, and sales 
advice. Guaranteed salable. Stories under ne 
words, $5.00. Novelettes, $10.00. Novels, boo! 
length, $25.00. Howard Crosby, M. C. S., Quantico, 
Virginia. 


PUBLISH AN AMATEUR MAGAZINE for profit, 
tertainment. Details for stamp. Please use ths 
address: All Amateur American, Box 52, Dawson, 












Oklahoma. ’ 
(Continued to page 59) 
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TWO MAJOR LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


©’. GALLEON PRESS announces a national competition for poetry and fiction 
manuscripts to be published in two anthologies, American Lyric Poetry—1935 


and The American Scene. The purpose of these two volumes will be to present leading 


trends in American poetry and prose and to afford a hearing to the sincere work 


of new writers. 


American Lyric Poetry—1935 


Lyric Poetry, as differentiated from epic 
or dramatic, is expressive of the poet's feel- 
ings and conveys an emotional reaction. By 
its concern with an emotional rather than a 


The American Scene 


The American Scene will be a volume of 
fiction, character studies and sketches rela- 
tive to various aspects of American life and 
manners. Contributors will be permitted the 
















widest latitude in their selection of material. 
The only restriction is that all stories or 
sketches be American. Emphasis should be 
—its limitations are that of the human heart placed on accurate portrayal of background 
and soul. In form it may be modern or classic. and character. All contributions must be 
Submissions must be hitherto unpublished and fictional, must be hitherto unpublished and 
may not exceed 32 lines for each poem. Any may not exceed 1000 words each. Any num- 
number of poems may be submitted. ber may be submitted. 


material state, lyric poetry is the single literary 
form most closely approximating music. It 
permits of a wide latitude of content matter 





Twenty-four Prizes! 


The desire of every poet is to achieve recognition in the form of an individual volume of 
poetry. As first prize on American Lyric Poetry the Galleon Press will publish, at its own expense 
and on a royalty basis, a book of poetry by the winning author. In previous years three such 
book prizes have already been awarded. In addition, eleven other cash prizes will go to poets. 
For The American Scene there will be twelve cash prizes. 


A Candid Statement of Purpose 


American Lyric Poetry—1935 and The American Scene are experimental collections designed 
to answer a need long voiced by readers, students and critics. No effort or expense will be spared 
to make these books true expressions of American life as indicated in its lyrics and daily life. 
Both books will be in keeping with the Galleon Press tradition of fine publishing. These volumes 
are made possible only through the cooperation of the contributors. Because of their experi- 
mental nature and the heavy costs of compilation, all successful contributors will be asked to 
purchase a few copies of the book in which their work appears, at a special discount. There 
are no submission fees, no reading fees. The submission of a manuscript imposes no obligation 
on the author. Selection will be on the basis of merit and the willingness to purchase copies 
does not imply acceptance. A prospectus outlining the complete purpose and rules of this com- 
petition has been prepared and will be sent without charge or obligation upon receipt of the 
coupon printed below. 








THE GALLEON PRESS, The Flatiron Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your free prospectus. W. D. 2-35 


Name 





Add 





City—State 
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© PROFESSIONAL } 
y MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM } 


» For reading and opinion—why your manuscript : 
> did not sell—send $1 with any ’script up to 4) 
> 6,000 words. Add 15c for each thousand more 








oe 


and prepay the postage. This includes sales ¢ 
3 possibilities. For full letter of professional > 
§ criticism with side annotations on your style, 4 


» dialogue, plot, characterization, etc., and how 4 
> to rebuild your material, send $1.75 for 3,000 q 
> words—20c for each thousand more. If it can 
P be sold, we will pound every market till we sell ¢ 
> it. Write first if you wish. 

4 MANUSCRIPT BUREAU, 

y 3186 Broadway New York 
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POETS (1) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS 
AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along the Literary Highway; (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLI- 
FIED; (4) VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW! (5) THE PRAC- 
RHYMER, handbook-rhyme Speeds £8) FIRST AID 
FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 2-3-4 include 900 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Each book, $1: ‘any 2, $1.75; 3, 
$2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program, $110 cash; free 
anthology plan, poetry book contest, Grapho-Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 N. Vernon Street 





Dallas, Texas 





neatly and accurately 
typed, carbon and du- 
50c per thousand words; 


MANUSCRIPTS 


plicate outside pages free; 


rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed flat. Postage 


one way. Fee should accompany manuscript. In- 
quiries invited. 

LAURA G. MUNDY 
1105 Maple Street Columbia, S. C. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Y. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRIC E—only a per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WANTED 


Rejected short stories and fact articles to revise 
and re-write. Careful, thorough, competent work 
by experienced writer on manuscripts up to two 
thousand words—three dollars. All over that length 
seventy-five cents a thousand words. 


WRITERS’ AID SERVICE 
Room 22, Sunset Heights Asheville, N. C. 











WRITER’S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEsT 


Bulletin 


We have just received a few words about Paul 
Jones, winner of first prize in the Dicest contest, 
and we thought you’d be interested. Mr. Jones 
graduated from Penn, and received his Ph.D, in 
27, whe he ined I 
27, where he remained to teach French. He 
served as a pursuit pilot and instructor in the 
American Air Service, in Texas as well as for 


the A. b.. ©. 





Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes was sup- 
posed to have remarked, on one occasion, that it 
was silly to expect to have an honest horse race 
until there was an honest human race but when 
Burton Stevenson wrote him about it for his 
“Home Book of Quotations” the Justice replied 
that he had no recollection of the saying and did 
not wish it attributed to him. This is one of 
countless instances where Mr. Stevenson’s careful 
research has made his new quotation book more 
accurate than any previous volume in the field. 
Almost 72,000 quotations are included in “The 
Home Book of Quotations” and almost five thou- 
sand authors and speakers are represented. So 
great has been the demand for the volume that 
Dodd, Mead and Company are already planning a 
second printing, although the book was published 
less than six weeks ago. 





Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 
By Ira J. G1LBert 


HRISTMAS and New Year material will 

fill our seasonal wants just at this time,” 

writes Mr. John Westley of The Busza 
Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. “We can 
also use unusual gift enclosures for all occasions and 
outstanding convalescent material.” Buzza pays 50c 
per line, but reports are not as prompt as they 
might be. Usually they hold material in which 
they are particularly interested for “further con- 
sideration” by their Planning Board, returning in 
fairly good time material they are definitely sure 
they cannot use. So don’t be too hard on Mr. 
Westley; he does all he can to insure prompt 
reports. 

Clever four-line Christmas material will find a 
home with Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., just at this time. The stuff they 
want should not be broad or outlandish. Rather, 
they are interested in sentiments whose humor is 
due to some new or novel manner of expression, 
or play on words. The rate is 50c per line and re- 
ports are usually rendered within three weeks. 

“W e are not mi anufacturing greeting cards this 
season,” writes The Liberty Greeting Card Com- 
pany, Canton, Pennsylvania. 

C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie Engraving Com- 
pany, 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
publishers of “The Boston Line,” writes: “We are 
interested in humorous Birthdays and Illness sen- 
timents at this time— something in a very clever 
style that suggests an illustration. We are also in- 
terested in Christmas material.” Sometime ago 
McKenzie advised all their Christmas-New Year 
verses should be of a “neutral” quality and ge neral. 
An outstanding “special” finds a welcome with 
McKenzie, also. They pay 25c per line and report 
within two weeks. 

C. R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty Com- 
pany, Eveready Bldg., Thompson Avenue and Mar- 
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ley Streets, Long Island City, N. Y., while not 
buying on the scale he formerly did, is still pur- 
chasing the outstanding sentiment or novelty idea 
for any occasion whatsoever. He absolutely will 
not be tempted by sentiments expressing the same 
old thing in the same old way. He recently paid 
at the rate of 25c per line for general Easter ma- 
terial. Relative items for any season or occasion, 
if well-written and different, will find a ready mar- 
ket. Report within ten days. 

If you have any general Christmas sentiments 
suggesting a design and suitable for a boxed assort- 
ment, rush them to Mr. Arthur White, White’s 
Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. They are in the 
market two or three times a year for boxed assort- 
ment material, but for very short periods of time, 
so don’t blame me if you find this market closed. 
Mr. White pays $1.25 per four-line verse and re- 
ports within two weeks. 

Miss Hannah Trauring, the very, very friendly 
editor who moved from Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 
over to Gatto Engraving Company, 52 Duane 
Street, New York, N. Y., advises she has a few 
Mother’s Day requirements. Her needs, however, 
are very few for this occasion, so if you have any 
particularly good material on hand, rush it in. The 
rate is 50c per line and reports are usually ren- 
dered within a month. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons, Limited, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., writes: “The purchase of 
greeting card verse material is all done by our 
parent House in London, England. Anything of 
this nature would have to be submitted to them. 
The address is Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., Raphael 
House, Moorfields, London E. C. 2, England.” This 
firm, however, is not in the market at present. 
In case you wish to submit at some future date, 
address Mr. E. W. Wilkinson. 

The New England Art Company, Metropolitan 
Building, Court Square, Long Island City, N. Y., 
advises they “publish formal greetings only, and 
do not use sentiments.” 

The Sunshine Art Studios, 50 South Hermitage 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (new address), who some 
time ago stated they would be glad to review verse 
for their boxed assortment around the first of the 
year, now advise “they will not be interested.” 

Mrs. Ethel W. Beach, Editor, “The Bromfield 
Publishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Village, 
Mass., has been reviewing “Christmas, New Year 
and Thanksgiving material—four lines.” Reports 
are usually rendered within two weeks and the 
rate is fifty cents per line. Some time ago, Mrs. 
Beach advised she could always use good Sweet- 
heart verse for the more popular occasions, if it is 
not too effusive. 

The following two firms are listed for your 
“potential market” file. They are not buying at 
present : 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 274 North 
Goodman Street, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. F. C. Her- 
zog, Sales Manager of the Rochester Division, 
writes: “We are not contemplating lithographing 
any further supply of greeting cards for 1935. We 
shall, however, get in touch with you when we do 
make up a new line.” 


Miss Elizabeth Abbot of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, Framingham, Mass., advises 
they are not buying at present, but will communi- 
- in the event they do need material—if and 

en, 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Let me tell you why your story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thousand 
words of story, with postage. Careful and com- 
petent revision three dollars and postage for five 
thousand words; fifty cents a thousand for addi- 
tional. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 
Long a reader for the famous book publishing 
house of Little, Brown & Company, publishers of 
four of my novels. Staff writer for Street & Smith. 
nantes by F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in- 
chief. 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give 
you aid worth your while at rates that are reason- 
able. Will sell salable stories. Try me. 


P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Best grade bond 
paper. Extra first and last sheets. Carbon copy. 
Minor corrections if desired. 40c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 1%c per line. Rates on 20,000 words or 
more. Mailed flat. 


MARY E. HILL 


408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 








ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Save TIME and MONEY. Send your manuscripts 
to us first; then to the Editors. Our fee includes 
a thorough, honest Criticism. Detailed Corrective 
Suggestions and New Market Prospects. 1 Radio 
Scripts $1, Shorts $2, Novelettes $5, Novels $10. 
Try us once; you will again. Cash or Money Order. 
P. E. ARNOLD & SON 
9 Annette Place Merrick, New York 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 80c per 
thousand words; poetry, le per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 












ATTENTION ALTHORS! | 


Don’t your seemingly well written stories seem to mesh with 
editorial requirements? Are your laboring efforts only rewarded 
with cold refusal slips? 

Then there is something radically wrong, It may not be your 
story, and it is not the editor. You have the wrong market. 

Send _us that manus with return postage and self ad- 
dressed envelope ior freereport, Our commission upon sale is | 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY Sicico eine 


















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts copied accurately. Extra first sheet. 
Minor corrections. One carbon copy. 30c per 1000 
words. Poetry le per line. Mailed flat. Special 
rates on longer manuscripts. 


RUTH M. HURLEY 
239 N. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COLLABORATE Trade and Class Markets ssilatios 
on a strictly “50-50” basis. Y the id I és 
the technique—vivid descriptions; } a gh gg ME red Joun P. Lyons of news 
rooacg or plots; true-to-life dialogue, ete. Each of us receives “no rest 
Hook Length. Texts on Tearel, ‘Fiction, Pryeholoey, Current | Pocket Photo Monthly is a new one by thiand art 
Trends & Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also de- Fomo Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio. They writ, Band mec 
eloped and re-written ‘Sces Be ok a eet cee “Interested mostly in articles concerning ithe ff publicati 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. home movies or amateur photography and espeg. Ameri 
N. RALPH NATHALE coy 101, 814 44th Ave., ally interested in first-hand experiences of amatey New Yc 

San Franciseo. California photographers. Lengths should run from 1000 t technical 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 1500 words, at any rate not over 2500 words, with cyssion « 

3 pertinent photographs, no restriction as to siz’ tile fabr 

Expertly, promptly; guaranteed satisfac- The editor will gladly send a sample copy of this fi iy intere 
tory. Proof-read. Corrections, carbon free. magazine to interest, upon request. Rates a Canad: 
25 CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS according to type of material submitted. versity 
BERTHA O. FRIEND American Cinematographer, 1222 Quaranty large sti 

600 West 138th Street New York, N. Y. Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. (Mo., 25c) Appeals news. E 
the amateur and professional cinematographer anj § Canadiat 

advise at present “overstocked.” _ - 

ae : . Bwith in 

F xX p R E % S I O N Bus and Truck Transport In Canada, 481 Uni at D: 
versity Ave. Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. (Mo) varnish 

Poems Worth While Mr. T. A. Fleming, Associate Editor, writes 1500 or 

“Single photos and illustrated articles not to e& merchan¢ 

Sample Copies, 25 cents ceed 1500 words, dealing with bus and truck oper products 

ations, maintenance, repair shops, cost control etc. Pay 

76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. terminal features, business-building methods, suc- fb 
cess stories, all relating to Canadian firms.” This Fhe C: 

publication is directed to the Canadian bus opera. descripti 

e escripti' 

MANUSCRIPTS tor and owners of five or more trucks. Pay after dates af 

Typed promptly and accurately. Efficient service. publication at 20c to 25¢ per printed inch. unusual 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy free. 60 cents per American Dancer, now at 250 W. 57th St, New § “progres 
Santen” Poetry, 2 cents a line. Satisfaction York. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the dance teacher § the finis! 
‘ AGNES F. BASHAW and professional. Advise most of material use J they pay 

eins . a —— eo comes to them in the nature of bids for publicity, § rate stat 
ox Ee : ae "anad 
comseataniets Bridle and Golfer, now at 156 Yonge St, To cue 

ronto, Ont. (Mo. 35c) Articles, up to 2500 words > ar 

ferably illustrated, dealing with various sports f "5 /*SS 

PHOTO-MARKETS |= THIRD eprtion | refera fed. by 
and recreations with a social background, such af Pice 

Fete ate ee Sa areement tn areape, polo, golf, hunting, motor-boating, yachting, ete. fit 
news and other articles, with or without pho- Also travel, art, CORE ote, ~ moceemnrey a single pt 

tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make dian. Pay at publication lc per word, $2 per Sx/ , 

=_ — Pay. wae te jad fifty photo gy 
cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free. 5% ibits, vi 
Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Mo a 

Ps , J : - ‘ood wil 

JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 35c) Oldest American aeronautical magazine, Pay on | 
McGraw Hill publication. Single photos of new photo. 

NEW! U 1 L D ER i] planes, illustrated shorts with 300 to 800 word, f° 4yin 
T H E P LOT B aviation news, airplane and engine description} (yo, 4¢ 
An endless source aeronautical developments, airport descriptions, ait- magazine 

of plot suggestions for short port activities, accessory machinery, flying equip- Society. 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc ment, servicing wrinkles, operator’s business-get tarian w 
C 4 é onl 6ote kobe ° Postpaid ting methods, aircraft at work, transport aircraft, B trated a: 
— ian etc. Buy articles of specialized nature, preferably f ¢3 to $1 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY illustrated, on airport management, problems, me F  Ayop; 
chandising and sales methods. Pay on publication Boston, 
at $10.00 per page. the Am 
British Columbia Lumberman, Meets pany, C 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. (Mo. 25c) Directed to 25,000 1a 

ee Simplified Training Course gives the lumber, producer, wholes aler and retailer. At § Purpose 
vena inti many of those trained by the ne vise they buy only articles on “advertisers.” — that wil 

» under David Raffelock, director, sell ing, I suppose, glorification articles on their at f retain g 

stories eT completing to national magazines; vertisers. surance 
100%, are thoroughly, efficiently trained. Send for Apothecary, now at 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. vantage 
The Way Past the Editor,” free. te subjects 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE (Mo. 20c) Directed to the New England druggist B Subjects 
U d li d k f 1 rder 1 illustrat 

1836 Champz Street, enver, Colo. and a limited market for articles, ut dustrial 
Seeeeeeeesenecccsensesensceanenssescnccsscccsacecs words on window displays, advertising, promotion se ” 
Without obligation send me a copy of the free methods, operation, side-line merchandising, to # ‘ oy ' 
book, “The Way Past the Editor.” terest the retail drug trade. Payment reported 0! stad 
N acceptance. as oe 
BIE ccccccccescccccccccvecsccvcesevccccssesseesoccecesccesccceccssscccccosscesescs Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que. ment of 
PEPMEUE. scvedesopsntiesdvencecaeyi vereuscsuouncussbedeinocbsiubeieiesensedsnousses (Mo. 50c) Directed to the Canadian mining : to 1200 
and interested in new operations, machinery, ™ & presentat 
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sallations, new items, in fact “anything of artistic 
or news interest to this group.” Technical articles, 
“s9 restrictions as to length” relating to science 
and art of mining, ore treatment, geology, power 
and mechanics. Pay $5 to $15 per page after 
publication. 

American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-Wk. 50c) Primarily a 
technical publication devoted to authorative dis- 
cussion of dycing, bleaching and finishing of tex- 
tile fabrics. Do occasionally buy an item of news 
to interest this industry. 

Canadian Paint and Varnish Magasine, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave. Toronto, Ont. (Mo. 10c) Has a 
large staff of regular correspondents who supply 
news. Buy an occasional article, to interest the 
Canadian painting and finishing trade, and the 
paint manufacturing industry, “dealing specifically 
with industrial finishing, maintenance or moderni- 
zation painting, or modern methods of paint and 
varnish merchandising.” Articles from 800 to 
1500 or 2000) words. Editor adds, “Articles on 
merchandising must refer specifically to such 
products as paints, varnishes, wallpaper, brushes, 
etc, Pay on publication at retes not stated. 

Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San rran- 
cisco, Calif. (Mo. 50c) Single photos and brief 
descriptive articles with pertinent photos, Pacific 
states architecture, California industrial buildings, 
unusual engineering accomplishments, etc. No 
“progress views” of construction, only views of 
the finished work. 7x10 prints preferred for which 
they pay $2 per print on publication. No word 
rate stated. 

Canadian Florist, Peterboro, Ont., Can. (Bi-Wk. 
l0c) Organ of the Canadian Florist and Garden- 
ers’ Association. Most of the trade news is sup- 
plied by members. Does consider “articles, not 
over 1000 words, discussing practical problems inl 
the growing and retailing of flowers.” Buy many 
single photos of new interest, prominent Canadian 
florists, association activities and conventions, ex- 
hibits, views of new establishments and equipment, 
good window displays, exceptional advertising, etc. 
Pay on publication at 2c per line, 75c to $1.00 per 


photo. 
Animal Life, 11 St. Albans St., Toronto, Ont. 
(Mo. 10c) The illustrated animal and nature 


magazine of Canada, official organ of the Humane 
Society. Single photos of animal interest, humani- 
tarian work of the organization, etc. Good illus- 
trated animal stories, 700 to 1500 words. (Pub 
$3 to $10 for articles, 50c to $2 for photographs. ) 
American Mutual ‘Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass. A bi-monthly house-magazine of 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Carl Stone Crummett, Editor. Goes to 
25,000 large manufacturers and to every industry. 
Purpose of the magazine is to give information 
that will help them with accident prevention, to 
retain good-will of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance policy- holders, always stressing the ad- 
vantage of “mutual” insurance. No controversial 
subjects or material of a risque nature. They buy 
“illustrated articles on industrial management, in- 
dustrial safety work, economics pertaining to in- 
dustry and industrial management, accident pre- 
vention problems and their solution, relationships 
0 employer and employ ee as they bear on work- 
men’s compensation insurance and timely develop- 
ment of mutual insurance.” Preferred length 1000 
to 1200 words. Single photos for covers, artistic 
Presentations of industrial themes that tell a story, 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects ; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











DO YOU PLOT? 


send me a story script for overhauling you soon 
find out. Plot weakness is a common story fault. But plotting 
may be learned. And if you are stuck in the midst of story 
action—why, maybe I can untangle you as I have others. My 
service circulars free. My eight concise preachments covering 
story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Hemet, Calif. 


When you 


Route 1 








VESPERS 
A MAGAZINE OF BEAUTIFUL POETRY 
HENRY PICOLA, Editor 


Any form. Submit one. Six months 
Send your photo to International 


$10 sonnet contest. 
subscription accepted. 
Poetry Shrine. 

20c per copy — $2 yearly 


966 E. 25th STREET PATERSON, N. J. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








GEORGE CARDINAL LE GROS 


SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND RE-WRITTEN. 
Thorough, competent analysis by experienced writer. 
All script revised in view of current market re- 
quirements. 3,000 words or less, $2.00. All over 
that length, 75c per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Specialty, Detective, and Mystery stories. 
THE LOTUS ROOM 
5009 Maple Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Editor Grabbed Her First Story! 


And paid top prices for it, too! She finished THE ESCRI- 
TOIRE course in October. Her first story went in to our 
eales office in December. Less than a week after its first 
submission it sold. It was the first story she ever wrote! 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, 
personal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the 
short-story and leave you to work things out. We help you 
at every turn. You pay a big part of the cost with a story 
we help you to write. 

WE WANT YOu ‘To PUT US TO THE TEST. Send 
us cone of your stories and only one dollar. We will give 
you a complete analysis of the story worth several times 
this charge, and if = decide to work with us, credit the 
dollar on your fees. And of course we'll tell you all about 
THE, ESC RITOIRE Idea and Method. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
This experience of a student, now a recognized 
may be yours. Send your story today. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 

WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE, 270! Monterey Street B, San oy Tex. 
SALES OFFICE, 15! Fifth Avenue, New Y 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded In 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 








Money in Humor 


Popular humorists and columnists earn as 
high as $150,000 yearly. Stories spiced 
with wit and humor sell best. I teach how 
to write humor—and assist capable stu- 
dents to contact editors and syndicates. 
If you have a sense of humor, a fair edu- 
cation, and are sincerely ambitious, send 
me $1.00 for a big, practical lesson. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——SSSSSS— 
U. S. A. — ENGLAND 
Established 1926 
We sell thousands of dollars worth of Short 


Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, and Arti- 
cles, each year. Our London office has devel- 
oped large foreign market, both for originals 
and clipped published material. Preliminary 
fees lowest in field. Our O*W*L plan cuts 
costs to less than submitting direct. Particu- 
lars for stamp. Address 
CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-D East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 
ink 


A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


_. you are an experienced writer or 
beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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are timely, and will appeal to business executives, 
Original items of humor that present humoroys 
situations—no play on words. Poetry on themes 
relating to business or industry. All material js 
paid upon acceptance, the rate being “from one to 
five cents a word.” 


Canadian Geographical Journal, National Re- 
search Bldg., Sussex St., Ottawa, Ont. (Mo. 35c) 
Similar in form to the N; ational Geographic Maga- 
zine. Dedicated to the interpretation in authentic 
and popular form, with extensive illustration, of 
geography in its widest sense, first of Canada, 
then of the rest of the British Commonwealth, 
and other parts of the world in which Canada has 
special interest. “Not usually in the market for 
single photos. Articles should be about 2500 words, 
should be accompanied by a number of de clear, 
glossy prints to allow for selection. Present rate 
of payment, $20.00 for article, including photos.” 


American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Mo. 10c) Single photos of exceptional interiors, 
also page spreads of such. Illustrated articles, 
1000 to 1500 words on home-making, building, 
decorating, gardening, allied subjects. Payment on 
publication, no rates stated. 


American Farm Youth, is announced for Feb- 
ruary as a magazine devoted to the ideals of the 
F. F. A., 4H and Rural Scouting. Call for newsy 
news features of these soe a Success 
stories of farm boys, preferably with cuts, mats 
or photos. Payment at present in- subscriptions 


only. Address Hyrum, Utah; Homer Paul An- 
derson, Editor. 
Vagabond Gazette (with which is combined 


Smith’s National Outdoor Magazine), Big Laurel, 
Va. (Mo. 25c) Call for articles and photos of 


outdoor life for which they state they pay “about 
lc per word, $1 to $3 per photo” at publication. 
Architecture and Building, New York, report 
“magazine suspended.” 
Mail addressed to The Arts, 139 E. 54th St, 
New York, is returned by postoffice, “not at 
address.” 





The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


HE following addresses, unless other- 

wise stated, are New York: 

Prize Novel Contest — Doubleday- 
Doran of New York, and John Long, Ltd., 
of London, offer 200 pounds for the best 
mystery or detective novel received before 
July 1st, 1935. Manuscripts must be 80,000 
words or more. More than one novel may be 
submitted by the same author, and pen 
names may be used if author so desires. 
Manuscripts must be addressed : John Long- 
Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, John 


Long, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, 
London. (Writers can save on postage ex 


pense by sending such manuscripts to Eng- 
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land as “commercial papers.” Ask your local 
postmaster. ) 

Almost all the New York publishers found 
1934 brought them much better business 
than the last several “depression years,” and 
they are in an optimistic mood concerning 
the future. More novels are being contracted 
for, more first novels are being launched, 
and all around 1935 looks very bright for 
the novelist. 

Greenberg: Publisher, 449 Fourth Ave- 
nue, is interested in bringing out a number 
of popular novels this spring — especially 
modern romances and good westerns. In ro- 
mance novels, he wants a good, dramatic 
story; he doesn’t mind if there are risque 
situations provided they are an essential and 
natural part of the plot, but he isn’t particu- 
larly keen on the straight sex novel. And 
this publisher is also very anxious to obtain 
all types of outstanding serious, interpretive 
novels, as well as important popular non- 
fiction. 

MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
report that they are interested in fiction of 
all kinds, and are particularly anxious to 
launch some promising new American auth- 
ors. They want to see realistic, proleterian, 
romantic, historical novels, primarily those 
laid against an American scene. And right 
now they are interested in obtaining some 
good popular mystery and western novels. 
This firm also has a large juvenile depart- 
ment open for juveniles suitable to all ages; 
they have a very extensive non-fiction list 
and are interested in biography, books on 
economics, religion, travel, science, world 
problems. ‘‘We have several first novels on 
our 1935 list, and we are anxious to schedule 
more of them—but we find that an almost 
discouraging number of first novels offered 
to us fall down because of poor characteri- 
zation. The characters are drawn far too 
much alike, all fashioned after the author, 
instead of being created as realistic, indi- 
vidual personalities,” one of the MacMillan 
editors told me. 

William Morrow & Company, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, boasts that 1934 was their 
best year in business—largely due to two 
best sellers by James Hilton, “Lost Hori- 
sons”. and “Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” Miss 
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Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success. 


Each script sent to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceives the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Frances Phillips, the editorial director of this 
firm, reports that they are going slow on 
westerns and mystery novels at present be- 
cause their needs in these fields are now 
filled. They are interested in serious and 
literary novels, better-class interpretive mod- 
ern problem novels; they also are open to 
juvenile fiction, and for important adult non- 
fiction: biography, history, economics. “We 
find two serious difficulties with the novels 
we have been receiving lately,” Miss Phillips 
told me. “One is that most of them are about 
a hundred pages too long, due, of course, to 
the success of “Anthony Adverse.” But 
authors should realize that an unusually long 
book is too expensive for the publisher to 
bring out. 

“The trouble with most first novels, we 
find, is that the author doesn’t build up the 
skeleton. They usually begin well, but then 
the book peters out. There may be a few 
good spots throughout such a book, but the 
story as a whole doesn’t carry. As a novel, 
the preparation, climax, and_ resolution 
doesn’t hold up. And poor characterization 
is another all too-frequent fault of “first 
novels.” 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 
Fourth Avenue, also report a much healthier 
condition in the book trade and consequently 
they offer an active manuscript market. They 
send in a special call for good mystery 
novels, and are wide open for romance and 
western novels. They are also very much 
interested in serious novels (but nothing 
super-sophisticated) juveniles, and non-fic- 
tion, particularly important biography. 

Claude Kendall—Willoughby Sharp, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, is the new firm created by 
Claude Kendall bringing into his business 
one of his most popular writers. The new 
firm plans to publish nine books each month, 
two biography, four of general fiction and 
mystery, and three non-fiction titles. The 
new firm promises all authors a sympathetic 
reading, a prompt report and early publica- 
tion if their manuscripts are accepted. 

G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway, is open 
for a few good western and also modern ro- 
mance novels. 

Rae D. Henkle, 100 Fifth Avenue, has a 
general policy and brings out a high-class list 


WRITER’s DicEst 


of fiction and non-fiction. This firm is not 
interested in anything erotic or neurotic. 
Right now, they are looking for a good 
mystery novel. 

The Halsey Company, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
asks me to mention in this month’s article 
that they want to consider manuscripts only 
in outline form of two or three chapters and 
synopsis of rest of book. They are especi- 
ally interested in outstanding modern ro. 
mance novels with a touch of expose of 
current rackets—the rackets should not be 
the main basis for the book, but should 
rather be used to emphasize the character- 
istics of hero or heroine. The leading char- 
acter may either be the racketeer (brought 
to justice at the end) or he may be the per- 
son running down the racket. They are par- 
ticularly seeking books similar to their re- 
cently published “Sin Child” by Myron 
Keats. 

Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, who bring out about 40 titles an- 
nually, report that although they are always 
interested in work by new writers, they have 
not brought out any “first novels” for sev- 
eral years, as they are “commercially bad 
ventures.” They are only interested in books 
that will sell 10-20,000 copies—novels with 
best selling power like “Lust for Life,” by 
Irving Stone. This firm carries a general 
list of fiction and non-fiction. “We feel that 
interest in the desperate, realistic type novel 
is waning, and that this years’ trend will be 
for romance novels with a_ constructive 
angle,” they say. 

Robert McBride & Company, 4 West 16th 
Street, declare that they are carrying on their 
three specialties: travel, health, and humor- 
ous books, although they will not stress 
travel books as heavily during 1935 as they 
did last year. In non-fiction they desire 
books which show the interesting and inside 
stories of contemporary life, something 
which happened during the last twenty years, 
and treated more fully than in a newspaper 
account or magazine article. Political, ec 
nomic books like “Privileged Character,” by 
M. R. Werner, which is the story of the 
Tea Pot Dome and other scandals. 

In fiction, McBride is looking for dis 
tinguished books written with popular ay 
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peal—high-class novels which have a strong 
“sales appeal.” They are very much inter- 
ested in the first novel, and prefer to build 
up new writers rather than carry along old 
writers who are slipping. McBride also re- 
port that many of the novels they receive 
are much too long due to the “Anthony Ad- 
verse’ influence, and others are too short, 
probably due to the “hit” achieved by James 
Hilton’s “Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” Such books 
are exceptions; authors should shoot at the 
conventional 65-80,000 word lengths which 
give a book the best chance of publication. 

John H. Hopkins & Son, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, is a new firm who plan to bring out 
one book a month of light fiction catering 
to the popular lending library trade. They 
are now wide open for romance, western 
and detective novels, 60-65,000 words. 





Radio Letter 
By Jack HANLEY 


So many letters have reached the writer recently 
with the same two questions that this will perhaps 
serve to straighten out the question once and for 
all. First, I am asked: 

“Shall I copyright my radio scripts to prevent 
theft, and how can I do it?” 

There is, I believe, no copyright available for 
radio scripts as such. They may be copyrighted as 
“a dramatico-musical performance to be given”— 
if one insists upon copyright. Personally I would 
advise against it. Copyright does not protect a 
script from theft; it merely gives the writer a 
stronger legal justification for suit if the theft is 
discovered. Very few writers bother with such 
“protection” for their work. The bugaboo of theft 
in radio is, after all, one of the least considera- 
tions a writer must cope with. The chances are if 
you can write a script good enough to warrant 
stealing, a station will be glad to pay for the use 
of it. The trick is writing the good script—not 
protecting it. However, assuming that you have 
a rather unusual idea that you feel might seriously 
tempt some unscrupulous reader to imitation or 
theft you may protect your work by simple evi- 
dence of conception, which consists of mailing 
yourself a copy, registered mail, and not opening 
the envelope when it returns to you. 

The other popular question is: 

. “May I submit to more than one station at a 
ime?” 

You not only may but you should, except in cases 
where you are offering a script for outright sale of 
all rights. When offered for paid sustaining the 
usual terms are a certain price for one-perform- 
ance rights. You may then sell the script (or 
simultaneously) to any other station in the world 
not in the same area of coverage. If an agency 
or station asks to hold a script in the hope of 
finding a sponsor you may still market it else- 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
G RADUATES of the Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 






















































WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address 





State. 





City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





























*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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A SERVICE FOR BEGINNERS 


A frank, sympathetic, painstaking literary counsel primarily 
for writers struggling to make that first sale. Your story sent 
to me will be thoroughly and competently analyzed and you 
will receive a completely detailed criticism with specific recom- 
mendations and suggestions. 

ate: $1.00 per thousand up to 3000 words. Additional, 50 
cents per thousand or fraction. Minimum charge $2.00. 


JAMES CARDAGAN 
509 Fifth Avenue New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Ten cents a page; verse le per line. Carbon copy 
free. Good crisp bond paper. Scripts mailed flat 
You’ll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 


224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 











ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE — 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND _ CRITICISM 


My students’ verse is selling to national quality 
magazines and poetry journals. Send three short 
poems, one dollar, and a three cent stamp for hon- 
est advice. My aim: more good poetry for the 
editors, less poor poetry written. 

(Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, 
Literary Digest, Christian Science Monitor, F. P 

.3 “Conning Tower,’ Saturday Review of Litera: 
ture, American Poetry Journal, Voices, Thoma: 
Moult’s Best Poems, etc., etc.) 


834 Dunsmuir Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 





— ED BODIN — 


There are two kinds of agents—Pirates and Pilots. 

According to fifty editors and over 200 professional writers 
for slicks, pulps and books—ED BODIN, 15! Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is a literary PILOT of good standing and record. 

He has taken hundreds thru Authors’ Sales Harbor. You do 
the sailing. He’ll do the selling—provided you know enough 
about navigating to get across the ocean of writing. 

Write him a personal inquiry—and he’ll send you a personal 
reply—for personal service and personal editorial contact are 
his methods. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Dept. W-235, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 

















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
! the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 
Scribe C. S. K. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose {AMORC) 
































fee 
California 
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where, unless they mention expressly that they 
want all rights to the work. In that case your 
own judgment will have to decide whether to Pass 
up other markets in hopes of a sale at the one 
station. If a script is out at one station and js 
purchased by another in the same listening area 
be sure to notify the first station and withdraw 
the script. 

Prices paid for outright sale are usually higher 
than for one performance, naturally. Yet a string 
of small sales on a script are usually more profit- 
able than a single sale in the long run. As you 
know one cannot follow this procedure in market- 
ing fiction stories. 

WBBC, 552 Atlantiv Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
will be glad to read all types of script; both one- 
shots and serials. They do not pay for sustaining 
programs, however, but if they like a script that 
has commercial possibilities they will hold it and 
attempt to find a sponsor for it. On occasion they 
will produce a script on the air, as free sustaining, 
while attempting to market it to an advertising 
account. Specify here whether you are willing to 
have your script used, gratis, in the hope of 
sponsorship. All submissions will be read and re- 
turned, when unsuitable, if return envelope is en- 
closed. Address Program Director. 

WHOM, 29 West 57th Street, New York City, is 
another station that welcomes the unsolicited sub- 
mission. They are interested in all types of script 
acts and one-shots. Here, too, they do not pay for 
sustaining, with likely scripts held in the expecta- 
tion of sponsorship. Address, Mr. William Spire 
and enclose return postage. 

WEVD, 160 West 44th Street, New York City, 
is a live little station that, however, does not 
present a good market for script acts. Mr. Field, 
the program director, tells me that most of their 
shows and commercials are written by the staff 
and he does not want script acts and radioplays. 
They are interested in basic ideas for commercial 
shows, and these should be submitted in brief 
synopsis form, tersely outlining the idea of the 
show, in a few hundred words. 

WNEW, 501 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
has not been in the market for free-lance efforts 
in the past. As recorded in this column, they have 
had the all too common trouble with writers who 
offered a trite idea and then cried “plagiarism” 
when something similar appeared. Now, however, 
they feel ready to attempt a few more pretentious 
programs in the future and will read really well 
done scripts of all types. They ask only that the 
scripts be really professional and original. There 
is no guarantee of an immediate production but 
scripts that appeal to them may be used at an 
indeterminate time in the future. Address Mr. 
Walton Butterfield. ; 

WLS, Chicago, IIl., is mainly a daytime station, 
using NBC programs for their evening hours. 
They will read good rural scripts; which means 
scripts intended to interest a rural audience—not 
so-called “hick” stuff. They may also use one- 
shots (complete plays) of about 20 minutes; rather 
unsophisticated in tone, that are aimed at a woman 
audience. And if you have a good script act series 
of the “homey” type they may be in the market 
for that. But remember—they must be really 
good scripts, competently done. Listen in on their 
programs and be sure your efforts are as good or 
better or save postage. They do not want sophis- 
ticated stories, action, horror or detective mys 
teries. Address Program Director. 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and ere 
exuthoritative. All ere sold on a money-back guarentes. 









































































































































































































GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..............0++ = 58 
The Correct Word and How to Use It.........rsiecssees James Knapp Reeve 
J. Turck Baker Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...........-++0+ 5.00 
Desk Book of Errors in English......; 1.56 Gallishaw 
Frank Vizetelly MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 The Writer’s Market 3.00 
Peter Mark Roget A. 0. dethien " 
Desk Bagg’ vows — sane 158 1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year BooK.cccssssesssssssssses 1.75 
m. Dana Orcutt (All Foreign Markets) 
Patan A eee Seng 2.50 1935 Year Book and Market Guide... 25 
aurice eseen 
Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyme........ 1.25 POETRY OR VERSE 
Noble & Noble Art of Versification 1.75 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar. .75 Esenwein and Roberts 
Hathaway Rhymes and Meters .75 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 Horatio Winslow 
James C. Fernald Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 
A Working Grammar of English Language.iu............ 2.00 J. Walker 
James C. Fernald Points About Poetry 50 
Synonyms and Antonyms 3.50 Donald G. French 
Roget Craft of Poetry 3.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary  .............cc.scccssscsssessreeesssesseees 1.00 Clement Wood 
c — cu —_ A 250 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
wt % — _ mtonyms = Art 2 naventing Characters 2.50 
Bie eorges Polti 
—— a . Ly Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce : Georges Polti 
: Elements of Plot Constructiom...............cccssscesssrcesseess 50 
PLAYWRITING Richard K. Abbott 
tandem - Profit 3.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
rthur E. Krows rw. i Slang J 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 sama cnet 7 _ 
Dimich Psychology for the Writer. o 2.50 
SHORT STORY WRITING Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Narrative Tech 2.50 Training for Authorship... 6.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell Kleiser 
Best Short Stories of 1934 2.50 Modern Prose Style 2.75 
Thomas H. Uzzell Bonamy Dobree 
How to Write Short Stories 1.06 The Writer's Book 2.50 
L. Josephine Bridgart _ James Knapp Reeve 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 Technique of the Mystery Story.......... bineveeiveed Gieninien 2.50 
Henry Albert Phillips _ Carolyn Wells 
Plotting the Short Story 50  #$Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Chunn Laurence D’Orsa 
Writing the Short Story. 2.00 The Business of Writing 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein Fred Ziv 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story........... 5.00 eae Laughs Pay. 1.00 
John Gallishaw . Warden LaRoe 
Studying the Short Story . 1.75 Mesuiee Article Writing 4.00 
. Berg Esenwein E. Brennecke 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 Editor’s Choice 2.50 
Bedford Jones Alfred Dashiel 
mee 2... of the American Short Story....isct...0 2.5@ Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
L. Pattee By Laurence D’Orsay 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Agnes Reeve Laurence D’Orsay 
Trial & Error. 3.00 How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
Jack Woodford Frank Patterson 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Laurence D’Orsay Al Dubin 
Writing for Profit 3.00 Profitable Photography For Trade Journals........u0.. .50 
D. Wilhelm H. Rossiter Snyder 
Children’s Stories and How te Tell Them............... 2.00 Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
Esenwein & Stockard Publicity 2.80 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.08 Wilder & Buell 
_ Alderman Where and How to Sell Photographa..................c000s0+ 50 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.5€ H. Rossiter Snyder 
Arthur S. Hoffman $50 a Week with Car & Camera.....n.....cscscscesceesses 1.50 
The Writing of pues. 3.00 Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Arthur S. Hoffm Harrington 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. 2.00 Thesaurus of Slang. 1.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman Howard Rose 
How to Write Serial Fictien 2.50 Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
.---Michael Joseph Robinson 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
for which I enclose $.... 
BENDS aacossscrectsieissocdetcein i ee 
Address Poscvercces cersecescvesesee sees 002s ces ones cece sesnesesoooees ae eees 
City State 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing 
for 30 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents a page. 


ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. 1., New York 








POEMS ¢ SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 








Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

* Established in 1928 

% Continuous advertising in the Digest 

% 1700 satisfied clients 

Chamb : ¢ ce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - - MISSOURI 
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OFFERS THESE 


BROADCASTING OtfsRS tHe: 


BROADCASTING offers remarkable oppor- 
tunities to talented men and women if 
they are trained in Broadcasting technique. 
It isn’t necessary to be a ‘‘star’’ to make 
good money in Broadcasting. There are hun- 
dreds of people in Broadcasting work who are 
practically unknown—yet they easily make 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year while, of course, the 
‘stars’ often make $15,000 to $50,000 a year. 
New method of practical training, developed 
by Floyd Gibbons, fits talented people for good 
pay Broadcasting jobs. If you have a gi 
speaking voice, can sing, act, write, direct or 
sell, the Floyd Gibbons School will train you 
—right in your own home in your spare time 





FLOYDGIBBONS -—for the job you want. 
Famous Radio Our free book, ‘‘How to Find Your Place in 
Broadcaster Broadcasting,”’ tells you the whole fascinating 


story of Broadcasting—and how to turn your 
hidden talents into mcney. Send the coupon today for free book. 


FLOYD GIBBONS SCHOOL OF BROADCASTING 
2000 14th St., N. W., Dept 5B97, Washington, D. 


Cc. 
Without obligation send me your free booklet, ‘‘How to Find Your 
Place in Broadcasting.’’ 


Name. 





Age. 
Please Print or Write Name Plainly 
Address. ............ 
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General, Literary and Fiction 


American Astrology, 1472 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul G. Clancy, Editor. “We use articles 
pertaining to astrology and kindred subjects. We 
pay lc a word on publication.” 

Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City, 
Dr. Fillippo Cassola, Editor. “We rarely use un- 
solicited stories. We do use success articles of 
interest to Italians in this country. Also travel 
articles concerning Italy, political and economic 
discussions, social programs and the future of 
Italians. We pay lc a word on acceptance.” 

D,. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Michigan. ‘We use absolutely no fiction. Occa- 
sionally we use humorous sketches. Quality writ- 
ing only. We pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Don Rennick, Editor. “We want. short 
shorts, 1000 words in length, with a druggist for 
the main character, or the action of the story tak- 
ing place in a drug store.” 

How To Sell, Mt. Morris, Illinois. Frank 
Gruber, Editor. “We use well written general de- 
tective, adventure and love stories. Must be good. 
Not the standard salesman-character type. Length 
up to 3500 words. We pay Ic to 2c a word on 
publication.” 

The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City. Elsie Ullman, Editor. ‘We use short 
shorts, 1000 words in length, and a few longer 
stories dealing with orchestra leaders, radio per- 
sonalities, ballrooms, etc. Query the editor before 
sending in anything.” 

Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. “We use first or third person short 
stories, 1200 to 1500 words, suitable for feminine 
readers. Must have clean, wholesome plots. No 
gangsters, race problems, marriage and divorce 
problems, involving infidelity or immorality. We 
prefer adventure romance of the average girl, No 
serials or novelettes. Articles are all staff writ- 
ten. We pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Mrs. Myrtle 
Bush, Editor. “We like ‘method’ articles, 1000 
words or less on ‘How a Sunday School class 
made money’; ‘How Bible vacation school was 
managed’; ‘How the enrollment of a class was 
increased, etc. We also use one fiction story around 
1500 words. It must have a strong moral. We pay 
lc a word for fiction; drawings, pictures and 
other illustrative material are paid for at fair 
rates, on acceptance.” 

B’Nai B’Rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Edward E. Grusd, Editor. Uses 
short stories of Jewish interest and articles per- 
taining to Jewish life and affairs. Length up to 
3000 words. Pays lc a word on publication. 


The Extension Magazine, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. W. D. O’Brien, Editor. 
“We use three short stories per issue, 5000 words 
in length. A Catholic tone is essential to the back- 
ground of the story. We also use illustrated 
articles on Catholic men and events. We pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 

Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pent- 
sylvania. Rev. John T. Faris, Editor. “We use 
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Personals 
(Continued from page 46) 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, 40c per dozen. Interesting 


western stories; Spanish, Indian life; excellent plot 
material; local color. Jean McCaleb, Safford, Arizona. 





EASY INCOME—Uncrowded field; mimeograph. De- 
tails, stamp. Ceis, Charlotte, Mich. 


WRITER’S CALENDAR! Tells what stories and arti- 
cles to prepare, when to prepare and market for 
each month. Covers all fields. Complete year, $1.00. 
F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





AUSTRALIAN SEER, 34 years mediumship, readings 
$1, state problems. Marie, 461 Fayette, Hammond, 
Indiana. 





PHILADELPHIA WRITERS—Join Philadelphia Manu- 
script Club whose industrious members write to 
sell. Write Leo Konopka, 314 Gideon St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





TECHNICAL INFORMATION: Electrical Mechanical 
—Railway, aeronautic, automotive, other branches. 
Single queries, graphically answered, $1.00. E. J. 
Gardey, 8001 Manistee, Chicago, IIl. 





BEGINNING WRITER desires correspondents. Irene 
Sevrey, 2016 Crowley, Muskegon, Mich. 





260 CLASSIFIED SYNONYMS for “said.” 25c coin. 
Joseph Glow, Box 86, Thorp, Wisc. 





KNOW YOURSELF. Send sample of handwriting. 
Complete analysis. Fifty cents. Box 253, Norwich, 
an. T. 





FEBRUARY SPECIAL! 600 word original plot out- 
lines, any type, 50c (no stamps). William Haynes, 
Plain View, Va. 





NEW Plotting Scheme! Price 10c. F. L. Emery, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





HOW I learned to overcome and avoid eyestrain while 
writing, reading, thus tripling my hours of work 
as an author. $1. O. H. Thayer. P. O. Box 587, 
Seattle, Wash. 





NEW YORK CITY—Information furnished for your 
story, business or promotional campaign. Box F-12. 





WANTED—To contact honest-to-God man of integrity, 
carefree, around 45, who can use or would know 
man of same type, 26; literary ability, typist, ref- 
erences, employed. Box F-13. 





Spare Time Dollars, Artcraft Building, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., is a new magazine going to people in- 
terested in mail order ideas, and “practical plans 
for making money by mail or locally.” Use short 
articles on that subject. 





Sir: 

Permit us to advise you that February 15 will 
mark the appearance of a new national Digest, 
The Nation’s Spotlight. 

At present, we are something of a closed cor- 
poration so far as straight material goes; however, 
we cant say no to an outstanding feature, properly 
toned. Writers had better contact us before sub- 
mitting material. 

But .we do have an immediate and attractive 
Proposition for publicity men and those writers 
with a flair for the distinctly unusual slant on 
publicity writing. 

J. M. O’Farrett, Editor. 
76 Green St., N. Y. C. 


Fesruary, 1935 











Hiere’s Why 


Of all writer’s magazines, WRITER’S 
DIGEST is the largest, the most 
widely known, the most thorough, 
and consistently gives you the most 
for your money. Of all writer’s 
magazines, it is the one that has not 
reduced its number of pages per 


issue. 


Its subscribers include the 


most famed editors, writers, pub- 
lishers, producers, and newspaper 
men in this country. Its non-active 
literary minded subscribers come 
from all walks of life: Senators, 
ambassadors, brokers, doctors, 
bums, dullards, professors, libra- 
ries, and until lately, the Warden 
of the Arkansas State Institute for 


the Demented. 


This issue of the DIGEST, plus the 
next twelve issues are worth $2 to 
any active writer. It is a monthly 
memo to get work, an incentive to 


write and sell, 


1. Writer’s Digest for one year and a 
“Roget’s Thesaurus” ......... cccccee Hed O 


2. Writer’s Digest for one year and 
“The Writer’s Market’’..........0+ $4.00 


3. Writer’s Digest for one year and 
“Webster's Dictionary” ............$2.00 


4. Writer’s Digest for six months..$1.00 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

I accept Offer Number .............. for which I 
CNCIOSE F........0000.s00000 
BRED sicvcascsssesirseveinsienstsavintninnioneientnatapiatemsaeeeniana 
REE .ttinnibitincimnmimnniniinnnmunmondmaal 
IE scteesacichesisinsniniatnieseniniatecnsieeitiiceniininetiatinintis State 
My subscription is: O new 0 renewal, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 
Submission To All The New York Markets 


Personal 


Cooperation is one of the outstanding features of 
my service. | carefully check each story of yours for 
its weaknesses and its faults. | suggest ways to cor- 
rect and eliminate them. | suggest the best markets 
for you to study and slant your work toward. | pass 
on to you advance market tips. 


No matter what your 
small, | help you solve them. 
in helping you become a steady 
material. 


problems may be, large or 
| am directly interested 


| hI 
proaucer of sal able 


Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 
10,000 words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, 
$3.00 each; 25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Com- 
mission on American sales, 10%. Foreign sales, 15% 
Fee and return postage to accompany each script 
sent to me 


See January issue of Writer's Digest for the 
features of my service to writers. 


General P. O. Box 101 


other 


New York City 





CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT SHORTS! ... Many, many markets . N. Y. 
City publication asks me for 600 to 700 word sketches, 5c 8 
pane Si New Jersey ——— for shorts of 1200, stories up to 
3500, 3c a wor etc. Let’s see those contest rejects! 
I’VE SOLD REJECTS, AND I HANDLE ALL LENGTHS. 
THIS MONTH ONLY, ANY LENGTH STORY. 
$1 PLUS POSTAGE. (LET’S TRY IT!) 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


114 Chester Dr. Danville, Il. 








Every Known Market 


The editorial requirements of every known reliable 
market for free lance writers appears in the book 
"The Writer's Market'', 1935 edition just published by 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


indexed and easily found. 
editor, the address 
requirements, and the 
The book is sent postpaid for 
a ten day back guar- 


Every market is classified, 
In each instance the name of the 
of the market, the editorial 
rates paid are given. 
$3.00 and is sold on 
antee. 


money 


"The Writer's Market'' covers all markets for fiction, 





books, radio, verse, articles movies, plays, 
readings, cartoons, texts, and In addition, 
many extra features are included on piracy, plagiar- 


ism, writer's clubs, etc. 


Order your copy of "The Writer's Market'' now and 
have all your entire customer list in front of you. 


Price $3.00. 


v 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East I2th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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fiction serials, adventure and action stories with an 
appeal to young people, 18 to 23 years of age. 
Courage should be accentuated by loyalty, purpose 
and high ideals of service. We use a religioys 
motivation and practical backgrounds. Stories must 
have a lift to them and should be 3000 words in 
length.” A Presbyterian publication. 

World Call, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Harold E. Fey, Editor. “We use short 
stories of a religious or missionary character. No 
free lance articles are considered. We use photo- 
graphs, especially of Oriental or African interest, 
Stories are 1500 to 2500 words in length, and are 
paid for at $15 to $25 apiece. 


Syndicates 

The Associated Press Feature Service, 
ison Avenue, New York City. Wilson Hicks, Ex- 
ecutive Editor. “We do not use short stories. We 
buy novels of romance and adventure with Ameri- 
can backgrounds and clean, fast-moving action, 
Mystery and detective stories are considered but 
they are rarely used. Stories should be from 45 
to 53 chapters in length. We report within three 
weeks, and pay on acceptance according to merit.” 


383 Mad- 


Business Feature Service, 1140 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Ill. R. G. King, Editor. “We use 
merchandising ‘how’ articles, telling how some 


concern is increasing business sales or production 
through some specific merchandising or operation 
method, or how it is reducing its overhead. We 
are not so much interested in what the concern has 
done as in how it has done it. Practically all of 
our demand centers about retail establishments. 
Regular correspondents handle most of the work. 
We do not use trade news. Photographs are good, 
but no payment is made for them. We report 
within a month and pay %c a word, after pub- 
lication.” 

Central Press Association, 1435 East 12th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie P. Ejichel, Editor. “We 
use newspaper features of all types; news feature 
stories, illustrated; news pictures; feature pictures. 
We also use photographs. We report immediately 
and pay on publication.” 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. Charles S. Strong, Editor. 
“We are in the market for the usual short fea- 
tures from 1000 to 2500 words, with suitable 
photographs. We are also developing a special 
service for two outlets. One of these is a chain of 
weekly newspapers for which we are developing 
an illustrated feature series of the type of “Be- 
lieve It Or Not, but with articles supplementing 
the illustrations. These can run about 1000 words. 
The other is a straight fact series (without illus- 
trations) for a group of house organs to be pub- 
lished for their clients by a large credit organi- 
zation. These articles should run about 1500 words. 
All material or inquiries must be accompanied by 
stamps for return or reply, otherwise we cannot 
be responsible for material. We are also inter- 
ested in 50,000 to 100,000 word book manuscripts 
for possible serialization. We report within a week 
and pay according to arrangement.” 

Nu-Way Features, 4545 Beacon Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. G. Melikov, Editor. “We are in the mar- 
ket for new puzzles of all types adaptable for 
newspaper use. Also short shorts containing one 
or more puzzling factors soluble by careful read- 
ing. Also details and facts on oddities, or on any- 
thing that is queer, strange things or happenings 
of any nature with proof of authenticity and with 
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photographs or sketches if possible. We report 
within one month and pay on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 
Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Maxwell Aley, Editor. “We 
yse fiction and non-fiction, of the highest type. We 
do not particularly encourage first efforts, but we 
are interested in any work of any author well 
above the average. We report within two weeks. 


Trade 

The Commercial Journal, 16 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. L. F. Craym, Editor. “We are 
interested in short commercial and industrial arti- 
cles from all sections of the country. We prefer 
to assign writers to cover situations in local ter- 
ritories, but we will also consider volunteered con- 
ributions. We can use several writers on a free 
lance assignment basis.” 

Ercavating Engineer, P. O. Box 56, South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Mr. A. J. Andrews, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with excavating projects involving 
use of power equipment. They should cover es- 
pecially unusual operations and methods, problems, 
how. All material should be illustrated if possible. 
We do not use poetry. We report immediately and 
pay lc a word, $1 a photograph, on publication. 

The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, P. O. 

Box 56. Mr. W. J. Walsh, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles 
of no more than 1000 words, pertaining to water 
well drilling and drillers — describing methods, 
equipment, unusual problems and how they are met. 
Besides drills, information should be included 
about allied equipment, such as windmills and 
pumps. The purpose is to give helpful information 
by telling why and how certain methods are used 
under certain conditions. It is important to illus- 
trate with photographs whenever possible. We re- 
port on manuscripts immediately and pay lc a 
word; $1 a photograph, on publication.” 
: Tires, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
]. T. Shaw, Editor. Devoted exclusively to the 
tire industry. “We use articles describing mer- 
chandising practices of successful tire and one- 
stop automotive service station operators. Occa- 
sionally uses material relating to batteries, brake 
lining and relining service, wheel alignment serv- 
ice, wheels and rims and rim parts, car lubrication, 
gasoline and oil and car washing when these 
products are directly related to tire sales activities. 
Articles must be confined to 1500 words and must 
stress the tire side of a business. We also want 
reports covering the activities of tire manufac- 
turers, battery manufacturers, tire repair equip- 
ment manufacturers (vulcanizers, tube plates, tire 
tools, etc.), air compressor manufacturers, gaso- 
line and water station manufacturers, wire and 
disc wheel makers, etc. Photographs of individuals 
and establishments are considered. We pay 25c a 
type inch for news reports and %c a word for 
special and merchandising articles; photographs 
$3 each. Payment is made after publication.” 

Successful Farming, 17th and Locust Streets, 
€s Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. “We use a 
ew fiction stories with rural settings. The Wom- 
an's Department welcome news on fabrics, special 
designs for draperies and short articles on com- 
mercial kitchen gadgets. Professional photographs 
of food, nature, healthy children at play, etc. No 
snapshots,” 
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“Sold a story for *75”’ 


Harry Savage writes us: “After I had completed Assign- 
ment 8 of your Course I sold a story entitled ‘The Shadows 
of the Penitentiary’ for $75.00.” (Name of magazine on 
request.) 

“TI sold a story for $60 before 
completing the course” ... re- 
ports Miss Laura Treat. ‘Every 
lesson was practical and worth 
while. I liked best the intimate 
criticism with the returned les- 
sons.” 





May Hall Thompson writes, 
“Since finishing Dr. Burton’s 
Course, I have sold 20 stories. 
The course is indeed thorough and 
practical.” 

Robert Cary reports that he is 
getting $15 to $35 for newspaper 
feature stories. 

“Your study of the short story 
is concise and complete; it will 
eliminate years of mistakes for Miss Laura Treat 
the beginner,’’ Robert Tyler. 

These are just a few of the many reports of success 
from those who have had their writing aptitude stimulated 
and their ability trained by the 


Richard Burton Cowue 


This complete, practical, up-to-date 
course brings you the expert guidance, 
rich experience and sound judgment of 
Dr. Richard Burton, famous literary 
critic, teacher and author. It gives you 
a splendid personal training and indi- 
vidual coaching. It saves you many 
months of tedious fruitless effort in 
developing stories that sell. It shows 
you how to write. The Short-Story, 
Article Writing and Newspaper Feat- 
ures are included. 

A valuable library of Short-Story 
Masterpieces is included with the 
course at no extra charge. These 
stories are used to illustrate different 
points in the course, and help you in 
mastering the art of Creative Writing. You also receive 
complete, personal criticism of eight of your short stories. 


Dr. Burton's FREE Analysis Test 


of your writing ability may prove a revela- 
tion to you as it has to others. It will 
open your eyes to your own possibilities 
and opportunities. Send coupon NOW — 
no obligation, no salesman will call. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
202-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Dr. Burton 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc., 

202-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 


about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 
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TAKE THE AIR!... 


ALONG WITH DOZENS OF MY CLIENTS WHO ARE 
REGULARLY SELLING 


RADIO SCRIPTS 

I need immediately for a closed market: 

ONE SHOTS: Compiete half-hour plays, all types, for 
paid sustaining. 
e@ SERIALS: Good human-interest types, 
hr. episodes. Also action and love stories. 
free with 3 or more episodes. 
e BASIC SHOW IDEAS: — original commercial show 
ideas, complete or in synopsis 

No courses . . . no books . . . no hokum, but an honest 
report and a conscientious marketing for every script. 


JACK HANLEY 


Writer of over 200 broadcast programs contacts LIVE 
radio markets daily. (See RADIO LETTER this issue.) 
Advance tips furnished to clients. 
PULP WRITERS! . Many pulp authors are re-selling 
published stories to radio—here’s an added market. 
Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp for 
free script page and details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
1012 R. K. 0. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


either % or % 
Synopsis handled 











AUTHORS!!! WRITERS!!! 


I need work; you need a good typist—so let’s get 
together. Send me your Mss., together with fee, 
and I shall return them to you ‘neatly and accurate- 
ly typed at the rate of 40c per thousand words, on 
high grade bond paper. Books at a discount. All 
work mailed fiat. 
BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist 

95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








THE PLOT LADDER 


with device and methods professionals 
use for creating hundreds of original 50c coin 
lots 

our sample plots with synopses, system for origi- 
nating story ideas and correct method of analyzing 
published stories to perfect your own. $1.00 M 
Prize Contests. 

PLOT LADDER SERVICE 

P. O. Drawer 1619 Tulsa, Oklahoma 


waceMONEV<2CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY 7,000,000 photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pic- 
tures wanted! Let us teach you, at low cost, in your 
spare time, how to take real human-interest pictures 
that SELL! Our marketing service helps 
you to quick, nation-wide sales. SEND 
FOR FREE BOOK that tells how to earn 
while you learn. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

Dept. 62, 10 W. 33d St., New York City 














3000 WRITERS 


can’t be wrong! This is the number we have served satis- 
factorily during the past year. We cannot guarantee a sale 
for your manuscript, but we can and do guarantee a frank, 


honest, and complete report as to its salability at no cost 
to you. OUR OFFER: Send us your manuscript with two 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes (for report and for re- 


turn of script), but with no money or fees of any kind. 
We will read and study the manuscript and give you, with 
utmost promptness, a complete market analysis of it_with- 
out charge or obligation of any nature on your part. Lowest 
terms for revision and sale. Manuscripts promptly _re- 
turned if you are dissatisfied with any particular. This 
service offers you your only opportunity of learning, in ad- 
vance of parting with your cash, just what is wrong with 
your work—if anything. AdGress all scripts and other cor- 
respondence to the home office. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


HOME OFFICE: BELLE PLAINE - - KANSAS 
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Pacific Coast Market Letter 
(Continued from page 26) 
break in on the new Photoplay and Shado- 
play magazines, since Ray Long has taken 
over the editorship and is using pieces by a 
number of his old Cosmopolitan writers, 
Irvin Cobb, Faith Baldwin, etc. 

“Names” do not seem to count so much 
on the new Welcomer Magazine, edited by 
Lawrence Harper at 600 North Rossmore, 
They are interested mainly in stories which 
have a western flavor, using short stories of 
various types from 1,500 to 2,800 words, 
also shorts from 900 to 1,100 words, verse, 
humor material, cartoons and photos with a 
Southern California slant. Payment on pub- 
lication, three-fourths cent a word for prose, 
and, we understand, 15c per line for poetry. 

Suttonhouse Publications has discontinued 
publication of Childhood magazine. They 
are still in the market for good children’s 
books, and unusual texts, according to Carl 
Sutton, editor at 523 H. W. Hellman Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. He is still editing the 
Journal of World Affairs but this magazine 
accepts material only from recognized au- 


thorities on International Relations and 
World Affairs. 
The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 


prize contest for children’s stories closed 
February 1, 1935, but it is anticipated that a 
similar contest will be held next year at this 
same time. 

Eve Parschall, associate editor of this of- 
fice, will be the editor of a new woman's 
magazine which expects to get underway this 
month, [Dummies of this new publication 
have been shown to prospective advertisers. 
They depict a tony magazine like Fortune, 
with plenty of color. We received unverified 
rumors that there was some difficulty over 
the contemplated title, “Western Woman.” 
—KEditor. ] 

A Seattle magazine, Motor Transport 
tion, published at 663 Skinner Building, 
Fifth Avenue, Seattle, has recently enlarged 
its scope to all of the states west of the 
Rockies and uses stories on motor transpot- 
tation and the motor traffic industry. 

Diesel Digest, using stories on Diesel et 
gineering, a trade journal is now located a 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 
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The Los Angeles Times, 1st and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, is particularly interested 
in securing factual articles up to 2,000 words 
on the historical Southwest, according to 
editor White. They must be significant of 
the development of the country. These pio- 
neer human interest stories will be paid for 
at the rate of fifty cents per inch, the 10th 


| of the month following publication. They 


do not use fiction now, but are also interested 
in obtaining stories which have a news 
value. “For example,” Mr. White told us, 
“a story about the Saar Basin, now that it 
is being featured in the news, would be ac- 
ceptable. That doesn’t mean that you should 
write about the Saar Basin, for a story on 
that has already been arranged for, but that 
is just an illustration of what is desirable in 
our magazine.” You must be timely. These 
stories should run about 1,500 words and will 
bring about $25.00. 


The Pacific Street and Roadbuilder has 


| been renamed Pacific Roadbuilder and Engi- 


neering Review. It is published in the New 
Call Building, San Francisco. 


The Sunset Magazine is now located at 
516 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. It 
is edited by Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
Callahan and features western fact stories 
in the following groups: Western home 
building ; western gardening ; western house- 
keeping; travel and outdoors; western 
styles; and miscellaneous western features. 

W. C. Prine, editor of the Iles Ayers Publica- 
tion, Southwest Builder and Contractor, 158 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, advises us that their stuff 
is mostly staff-written and they are not in the 
market at present for stories. 

The International Photographer, which 
uses stories on unusual adventures in photog- 
raphy, mostly in the film world, however, is 
now being published at 1605 Cahuenga 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


HE studios as usual are buying good 

stories suitable for filming. If you 
think you have a good story don’t hesitate 
to pick out a good agent and send your ma- 
terial to him (or her) to market. It is nearly 
impossible to get a major studio to accept 
unsolicited copy, but several of the smaller 
indies will welcome stories. These are es- 
pecially busy right now. Talisman Studio 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
ier Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
Satisfaction guar- 
2004 
Send for our publishing 


only One Dollar each prepaid. 
OCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New and profitable. 


— se 
anteed. 
W. Girar 4 +. 
plan for authors. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed neatly and promptly with minor corrections 
if desired; 40c per M, poetry le per line, carbon 
copy free, extra copies 5c. I use good bond paper, 
mail flat and pay return postage. Fee accompany 
manuscripts. 


R. N. KRUTSINGER 


LYNDON - . - - - KANSAS 
















Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
po | ou want to make more 

ney —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet p points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
solloned to quickly increase their 
earnin we 

It elec expisias how you can, by: a mew, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one o 
pete branchesof Advertising. sae this booklet should 

ove to be an evening well spen 
Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be: sent at once. No obligation. 

SE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF OF ADVERTISING 
pace Michigan Avenue Dept. 30: Chicago, Ml. 
Send FREE booklet ‘*Success in aicweuing” and full information, 


Name 
Address. 
City. 











State. 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


“It is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which % really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. ! am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recentiy pub- 


lished.’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently, A cer 
tain td writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


GENI 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,’’. which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula ar complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This a may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Pictter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Shert- sees Writing 


what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 


How to write, 


|pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 


your ideas into dollars. 
Geores in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
be ge Face taught by — 
ill sta iterary experts, head- 
DR. ESENWEIN eq by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,’’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or ol e universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


ie Home Correspondence School 


Dept. Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We eit The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 

literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 

scription $3.00. 


=~ 
a a 


Corporation at 4516 Sunset Boulevard has 
several of its sound channels rented out right 
now to various studios such 
Mascot, etc. Though we were 
derstand that Talisman wasn’t interested in 
scripts, the companies shooting on the lot 
were said to use unsolicited material often, 


as Peerless, 
given to un- 


It’s next to impossible to sell a movie | 
story cold; without the use of an agent. The 
smaller picture companies that rent out 
studios do buy originals unsolicited but they 
move around so much, and are without a 
home office, other than the place where the 
hat of the owner hangs, that you can’t very 
well submit unless you’re on the spot. 

Freelance writers cooked their own goose 
on selling to the movies unsolicited, by send- 
ing in so much truck, and then suing for 
plagiarism. In the same way, freelancers are 
losing the love of radio continuity editors by 
sending in stuff that just doesn’t remotely 
fit their requirements. Two hundred stupid 
writers with a lot of loose postage can sever- 
ly hurt the field for all of us. 

Without an agent, forget selling to the 
movies, unless you are peddling a previously 
published book, or previously published story 
in a Class A magazine; which doesn’t rule 
the good pulps out. Even then, an agent can 
do a better job to the movies. 

@ The Motor Transportation Magazine is 
now being edited at 1031 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 

Although the report that the 
Conde Nast publications have established 
editorial headquarters on the West Coast, 
your correspondent was unable to locate 
them at either of the addresses given in the 
phone directory, hal Wilshire Boulevard, 
or 626 South La Brez 

Western City is now y being published at 
448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 

Radio Station KHJ informs us that they 
are not buying scripts, because of their staff 
which supplies them with all the radio ma- 
terial necessary. 

Harold Bock, Richfield Oil Building, Los 
Angeles, is now the NBC representative for 
that city. 

Der Deutschamerikaner has moved from 
122 East Seventh Street to 304 South Broad- 
Los Angeles. 


persists 


way, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Like Leeches on a Fisherman’s Leg! 


OF significance to YOU is the fact that when I get a client, I keep him! 
Not by force, of course. He stays by me voluntarily. He hasn't the 
slightest desire to go elsewhere for assistance, for he knows that from me 
he gets (as elsewhere he knows he may not get) :— 


An Author-critic’s criticism, detailed and constructive, if his manuscript is unavail- 
able as it stands—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many clients of mine te 
“break in” after previous years of failure. He knows that if his manuscript is avail- 
able, or can be made so by revision, the fee he pays includes ALL NECESSARY 
WORK, such as REVISION, TYPING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, etc. He 
knows, in short, that I back my judgment of his story with my time and money, 
instead of asking him to do so. He knows that I maintain my own sales represen- 
tative in New York for the personal submission of his manuscripts to editors; and 
he knows, finally, that I don’t charge him “fancy fees.” 





This is Dr. E. J. Burke's first story sold to Argosy: deed dias ix etek Be. Daa bee 


O P & M G ° to say about it: 
ne runc cuulre, “It was you, by your sug- 
By E. J. BURKE gested revision, who made 
. ‘ possible.” 
Convict McGuire the sale po 
was willing to (Address on request.) 
take the count— 
if only he could 
get in that one Dr. Burke sent me that previously 
punch “unsalable’ manuscript and three 
dollars, and found his investment 
eminently profitable. Needless to say, 


like countless other writers whom 
have been able to show the way into 


xa ‘ print, some of them highly success- 
S Ka ful and famous today, he continues 


to send me his manuscripts. 











WHY NOT FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE? 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES lars of my Guaranteed Professional Collaboration 
SERVICE: Service. 
_$3.00 for any manuscript under 8,000 words My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
(including “short short-stories”); for longer sto- ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved count- 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- less ambitious men and women money and dis- 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words; appointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts 
$25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over you have written, or if you wish to write salable 
100,000 words, $35.00. stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other pages—and it’s free on request. 
charge of any kind. You can get cheaper “service” — and if you 
The Commission on Sales is 10%. have had any of it, you will know what it fs 
If you have no stories on hand, or if those you worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 
have written do not please you, write for particu- GET more. 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Th en ~~ | LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
ese standar x iti 

ilies everratuce. texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 

‘ he Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels (Interviews by Appointment) 

‘0 Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 

$8.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00; “Mistress Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
of Spears” (a novel), $2.50. Copies autographed  tatives in New York for personal submission te 
when ordered direct from me. editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAIN | 





g A DAY | 


10 DAY 


IO 


MONEY 


FREE 


BACK GUARANTEE 


EASY HOME 


TYPING COURSE 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 
Now for the first time Kemington, world-famous manufacturer, 
affers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
chine. A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 


ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 





Money making oppor- 
tanities always open 


Hundreds of jobs are waiting for 
ple who can type. A typewriter 
elps Pat your ideas on paper in 
fogical, impressive form., helps you 
write clear, un- 
derstandable 
sales reports, 
letters, articles, 
of stories 
Remington Port- 
able has started 


— [Led 
J 


carriage; margin release on keyboard; 

back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 

every essential feature found in stand- 

ard typewriters! 

ACT...-WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point definitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 





A Gift for Every 
Member of the Family 


If you want a gift for birthday, 
Christmus, or graduation +.one 
that Father, Mother, Sister or 
Brother will use and appreciate 
for years to come. .. give a 
ington Portable. It's the one gift 
that can be used with both pleas. 
ure and profit by every membe: 
of the familys. 





possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We cannot possibly guar- 
antee this low price in the face of con- 
stantly rising costs in every one of our 
departments. So we say . “Act fast!’ 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington models available on unusu- 
ally low terms. Clip coupon today! 








CLIP CO 


REMINGTON RAND, 


UPON NOW 


INC., DEPT. 179-2, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 





EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
found in Standard Machines 


represents the height of economy 

. unequalled economy in first 
cost ... unequalled economy in 
service. 


Buying a typewriter isn't like 
buying a suit of clothes. Many 
Remington portables, seeing 10 
years of hard service are still in 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a machine with every standard 
feature. The Remington No. 5 
is the most compact and durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine 


It is today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history 

and that statement comes fron 
the company that has constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
now. It is areal bargain offer, 











tion. Margin release on the key 
board, Automatic ribbon reveng. 
Back spacer. Two color ribbonshift. 
Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
Key (one of the most useful om 


Specifications... 


The Model 5 includes every essen- 
tial feature found in standard type- 
writers. lt has standard 4-row key- 
board,Complete visibility. Standard 
width carriage for long envelopes, found on any typewriter). Vee 
Carriage retura leverofexception- 11 Ibs. 13 0z. Furnished with Pie 
al design for easy and rapid opera- or Elite type. 


TYPING COURSE 


When you get your new Rem- 
ington No. 5. you will get with 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


speeds up work 
written and well illustrated. Instruc- 
usy as 4 >. Even a child can under- 
ethod. A little study and the average 
. child or grown-up, beco 

‘ollow this course during 
TRIAL OFFEK that we give you on your type- 
writer. At the end of that time, you should be 
able todash off letters faster than with pen and ink. 


CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. 5, 
a FREE carrying case sturdi- 
ly built of 3-ply wood. Cov- 
ered with heavy DuPont fab- 

i ‘op is removed in one motion, leaving machine 
firmly attached to base. Can be used anywhere 
on knees, in chairs, on trains, 


GSCSSeesesecescsesansceesscesagssesseee 
- 
Rand Inc., Dept. 179-2, Buffalo, N. | 


Remington ’ 
Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable tgewnitet, 
for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 


© Name 





Address 





City. 











